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THE SUBJECT MATTER OF ETHICAL SCIENCE’ 
FELIX S. COHEN 
I. THE POSSIBILITY OF ETHICAL SCIENCE 


HE title of this paper inevitably provokes the pre- 

liminary question: Can ethics be a science? Few will 

deny that ethics can be scientific to the extent that it 
incorporates materials from psychology, sociology, and the 
other disciplines which help us to analyze the possibilities and 
the consequences of conduct. But can the distinctive concern 
of ethics with things valued for themselves be subjected to the 
canons of scientific method? 

Certainly the history of ethical thought offers no basis for an 
affirmative answer to this question. Spinoza, of all moralists, 
came nearest to giving his ethical insight scientific form, yet one 
has only to attempt the task of throwing his demonstrations into 
rigorous logical form to realize how far his ‘‘system” is from even 
its Euclidean model. And anyone who does not share the spe- 
cific moral prejudices of Kant and Hegel finds their ‘“‘systems” 
outrageously unsystematic and their “deductions” hopelessly 
illogical. For the rest we have scarcely a pretense at introducing 
into ethics the clarified logical structure that characterizes a 
developed science. 

But we cannot rest with the judgment of history. We do not 
doubt that psychology and meteorology are sciences, although 


t This article is, in substance, part of an essay on Ethical Systems and Legal Ideals 
to be published by the Vanguard Press, of which another portion has appeared under 
the title, “The Ethical Basis of Legal Criticism,” Yale Law Journal, XLI (1931), 201. 
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the portions of these disciplines which have already assumed the 
distinctive form of science are exceedingly minute. What, if 
anything, distinguishes ethics from these other disciplines 
which, in hope rather than summary of achievement, we call 
scientific? 

The most common attempt to distinguish the field of ethics 
from the field of science is based upon the assumption that there 
is a fundamental distinction between fact and value, between 
the is and the ought. For does not ethics, without such a distinc- 
tion, lose its identity in psychology, anthropology, or history? 
And if we accept this distinction, what ground have we for ex- 
pecting that the rational technique that has proved fertile in the 
realm of facts will be equally applicable to the realm of values? 

The dilemma thus framed is vitiated by a confusion between 
absolute and relative distinctions. Certainly the question of 
whether a given thing exists is quite different from the question 
of whether that thing ought to exist. But it does not follow from 
this that the field of what ought to exist is distinct from the 
field of what does exist. For the proposition that something 
ought to exist may be equivalent to the proposition that some- 
thing else exists. Just as the distinction between being and 
non-being, valid for any given quality or relation, is impotent 
to create distinct realms of being and non-being, so the distinc- 
tion between is and ought, valid in a given context, fails to create 
distinct realms of fact and value. 

Thus the absolutistic hedonist may maintain that the propo- 
sition, ‘“Peace ought to exist among nations,” is identical with 
the proposition, ‘‘Peace among nations does actually produce a 
greater amount of happiness than the alternative, war.” The 
ethical relativist will maintain that the former proposition is 
equivalent to the proposition that somebody has a certain psy- 
chological attitude toward peace or the consequences of peace 
which he does not have toward the alternative to peace. In 
either case, and in the many ethical systems of which these are 
logically typical, we affirm the equivalence of an ought proposi- 
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tion with an zs proposition that has a different subject, i.e., a 
complex of pleasures and pains ora human attitude rather than 
an international state of affairs. And even those who hold that 
an ought proposition can never be identical in meaning with a 
proposition in “natural” terms do maintain that such an iden- 
tity can be found between the proposition that something ought 
to exist and the proposition that that thing does actually have, or 
produce consequences which have, a peculiar, objective, un- 
analyzable property—goodness—and that the alternatives to 
that thing do not have this property in a similar degree.? Ought 
propositions are thus always reducible to is propositions. The 
distinction between is and ought is valid only for propositions 
about the same subject, and this relative distinction cannot 
ground an absolute distinction between the whole field of the is 
and the field of the ought. Objections to the possibility of ethical 
science must find some other basis than the alleged distinction 
between the realm of fact and the realm of value. Values are 
facts, and if they are facts of a peculiar sort, so too are colors, 
sounds, and intervals of time. 

A more sophisticated denial of the applicability of scientific 
method to ethics is found in Santayana’s famous criticism of the 
ethical realism of Russell and Moore: 


An ethical proposition may be correct or incorrect, in a sense justifying 
argument, when it touches what is good as a means, that is, when it is 
not intrinsically ethical, but deals with causes and effects, or with matters 
of fact or necessity. But to speak of the truth of an ultimate good would 
be a false collocation of terms; an ultimate good is chosen, found, or 
aimed at; it is not opined. The ultimate intuitions on which ethics rests 
are not opinions we hazard but preferences we feel; and it can be neither 
correct nor incorrect to feel them. 


2 See G. E. Moore, Ethics, pp. 12-39. 

3 Winds of Doctrine, chap. iv (‘The Philosophy of Mr. Bertrand Russell’’), p. 144. 
This essay is, to the best of my knowledge, the only piece of philosophical criticism 
which has caused another philosopher to change his views. Bertrand Russell, since its 
publication, has turned from ethical absolutism to relativism. Cf. What I Believe, 
Philosophy, and a recent introduction to the essay, A Free Man’s Worship. 
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Whatever may be the merits of the ethical relativism which 
Santayana here embraces, it certainly does not have the merit 
which he ascribes to it of removing ethics from the domain of 
truth, falsity, opinion, and argument. If ideals are objects of 
personal desire, then ethical knowledge is possible to the extent 
that we can know our own desires and the nature of the objects 
to which they are directed. To hold that this sort of knowledge 
is beyond the realm of error, argument, and rational or scien- 
tific inquiry is to evince an unscientific faith in the accuracy of 
introspection. 

The possibility of a science of ethics rests upon the applica- 
bility of scientific method to those facts, whether “natural” or 
non-natural, whether discovered by introspection or by external 
observation, which form the substance of ethical knowledge. Are 
goodness and its related concepts less susceptible to scientific 
survey than largeness, heaviness, yellowness, or cheapness? 

Framed in these terms, the question of whether a science of 
ethics is possible cannot be disposed of by an a priori negative. 
Only the building of such a science can be a definitive answer 
to this question. 


II. THE METHOD OF ETHICAL SCIENCE 


If a science of ethics rests upon the possibility of ethical 
knowledge, it rests no less upon the possibility of ethical error. 
For science, dynamically conceived as a process of verification, 
is obviously inapplicable to a field in which we are divinely 
blessed with infallible wisdom. The mere systematization of our 
certainties is an intellectual tour de force which does not require 
the scientific refining of our observations, our generalizations, 
and our inquiries. Science is distinguished from religious dogma 
not by any difference of subject matter, as the history of re- 
ligious opposition to novel scientific theories amply attests, but 
rather by the fact that science regards all material propositions 
as doubtful, while religion demands final certainty. Unless we 
view the establishment of a theory of ethics as a problem framed 
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in the language of probability and governed by the same canons 
of piecemeal, tentative verification that obtain in every other 
science (peace to the shades of Kant!), we cannot hope to escape 
the universal illusions which the quest for religious certainty has 
engendered in this as in every other field of human thought. 

Now intuitive or common-sense ethics recognizes no scientific 
liabilities. Conscience or intuition is supposed to supply imme- 
diate and unchallengeable answers to all ethical problems. Thus 
ethical science, the systematic verification of ethical knowledge, 
can be a meaningful ideal only to those unfortunate individuals 
who have not been divinely blessed with infallible moral in- 
tuition.‘ 

Even philosophers to whom the manifest inconsistencies of 
intuitive or common-sense ethics are a sufficient index of falli- 
bility have commonly supposed that there may be found within 
the body of common ethical intuition the axiomatic seeds of all 
ethical knowledge. Thus the traditional treatment of ethics be- 
gins with a discovery of certain indubitable truths, from which 
all sorts of deductions are made that are assumed to be beyond 
question, owing their validity to the strength of the original 
premises. 

This method involves two erroneous assumptions and a larger 
number of most unfortunate results. In the first place, it is 
assumed that there have been discovered fundamental general 
propositions of ethics which no sensible man can doubt, and 
this is obviously untrue, since there is no very basic ethical 
doctrine upon which all sensible philosophers have agreed. 
Kant’s categorical imperative, the naturalistic correlation of 
value with interest, the supremacy of the life of reason, the 
freedom of the will, the supreme goodness of that which is most 
“real”—all these doctrines involve the most dubious assump- 

4 Cf. the saying of Moto-ori, the divinely inspired teacher of Shintoism: “Systems of 
morals were invented by the Chinese, because the Chinese are a people without morals. 


But in Japan there is no necessity for a system of morals; for every Japanese will do 
right, if only he consults his own heart.” 
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tions and cannot with any plausibility be regarded as in them- 
selves self-evident or indubitable. 

More important is the objection that, even if philosophers 
had discovered basic propositions which, considered in propo- 
sitional vacuum, seemed to be self-evident and immediately ob- 
vious, this fact would not guarantee the truth of apparently 
false conclusions deduced from such premises. One of the tests 
of the certainty of a proposition is the certainty of the conclu- 
sions that can be derived from it. An ethical assumption loses 
its indubitable character as soon as it gives rise to dubious im- 
plications. The assumption that any entities could be combined 
to form a class seemed perfectly self-evident to logicians until 
it was shown that this led to the paradoxes of self-containing 
classes. Then it was recognized that this assumption had to be 
modified, and the theory of types was offered as a modification 
of the traditional logical assumptions. Similarly, if Hegel’s orig- 
inal ethical premises sound reasonable, in vacuo, and we find 
that he derives from them such highly doubtful conclusions as 
that the punishment of death is necessarily due to murder, that 
a man ought to marry but not primarily for love, that economic 
imperialism is the proper destiny of a civilized state, that war 
preserves the ethical health of a people, and that the only form 
of government approved by reason is a hereditary constitu- 
tional monarchy,’ we can no longer argue that these proposi- 
tions must be true because they follow from indubitable prem- 
ises, for the premises are no longer indubitable when they have 
produced doubtful conclusions. 

We cannot show all the misfortunes which have followed upon 
ethical dogmatism, and it would be a preposterous exaggeration 
of the influence of philosophy to ascribe human intolerance to 
the dogmatic ethics of philosophers. The dogmatism of ethical 
philosophers has primarily reflected rather than caused the dog- 
matism of human morality in general. But, on the other hand, 


5 Hegel, Philosophy of Right (trans. by Dyde), §§ 101, 161-62, 246, 324, 273; cf. 
Rogers, Morals in Review, p. 384. 
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the aid which such philosophies of morals have furnished to 
selfish and reactionary social programs must be written large in 
the book of human misery. 

The cure for dogmatism in morals is not, as is very popular- 
ly supposed today, to be found in the dogma that tolerance is a 
supreme good.°® Such tolerance is, in the first place, impossible 
in any society where most human acts appreciably restrict the 
freedom of other individuals. In the second place, the dogma 
of tolerance is neither less doubtful nor less dangerous than 
other ethical dogmas. 

The cure for dogmatism in ethics, as in any other field of hu- 
man knowledge, is to be had, not through a substitution of new 
dogmas for old or a wholesale rejection of all general proposi- 
tions, but rather through the development of a scientific tech- 
nique of questioning (i.e., “verifying’’) our fundamental general 
propositions. In order to question a fundamental proposition of 
ethics, we must see its possible alternatives. Science is always a 
broadening of our intellectual horizons toward the ultimate lim- 
its of logical possibility or being. We must, in the second place, 
if our questioning of an ethical doctrine is to be significant, 
clarify its meaning by a systematic elaboration of its conse- 
quences. Finally, the systems we thus derive must stand upon 
the scientific test of empirical confirmation. They must fit into 
our immediate moral observations just as a scientific physics 
must fit into our immediate physical observations.’? We have no 
more logical right to reject our moral observations at the behest 
of moral theories than we have to reject our physical observa- 
tions because they conflict with physical theories. But as the 
student of physics learns to distinguish what he actually sees in 
the physical phenomena before him from a mass of improper ex- 

6 See, for a current statement of the libertarian position, Suzanne La Follette, 
“Notes on Freedom,” New Student, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1-4 (1928-29); and cf. F. S. Cohen 
and L. M. Kramer, ‘““More Notes on Freedom,” ibid., No. 5. 

7 Cf. Russell, Mysticism and Logic, chap. viii (“The Relation of Sense-Data to Phys- 


ics’). The term “observation” is used to refer to such simple judgments as “This is 
brown, larger than that, round, ugly, intrinsically good, etc.” 
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pectations and inferences, so the student of ethics may hope to 
refine his ethical observation by viewing the realm of abstract 
ethical possibilities and examining the interconnection of propo- 
sitions in that realm. 

What is perhaps more important, the questions we put to the 
moral sense in gathering the observational material on which a 
science of ethics rests may differ as much from men’s common 
moral questions as do the problems of the physical laboratory 
from the naive cosmic queries of the child. Our vital ethical 
problems commonly involve complicated questions of natural 
causation and the malleability of human habits and desires 
which are not, in themselves, ethical. The search for simpler 
starting points and testing points of ethical theory may lead us 
to realms as remote from every-day life as the behavior of de- 
cerebrated dogs and the activity of light rays in an interferome- 
ter, where psychology and physics find simplicity. This means, 
no doubt, that ethical science will not quickly offer satisfactory 
solutions to our humanly important ethical problems. Let us not 
forget that there are falling pennies and curving baseballs— 
simpler things than sex and poverty—which successfully elude 
the mastery of physical science though they present the most 
obvious of physical data to the layman. Let us not forget that 
in every science we must begin with problems and materials that 
common sense regards as foolishly trivial. Patience to consider 
such problems is as fundamental a need in ethical science as is 
the perseverance that will carry us beyond them. 

In the end our ethical judgments will not be infallible. Hu- 
man certainty in material realms is never perfect. But the meth- 
od of science would bring ethics to rest upon a basis of all rele- 
vant ethical knowledge rather than upon the small selection of 
fundamental axioms on which moralists have commonly tried 
to rest their theories. This is the most we can ask of any scien- 
tific theory, whether it be of celestial mechanics or of the norms 
of human conduct. 

Scientific ethics, in this sense, is not a Spencerian study of the 
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trend of evolution in human customs. Neither is it an anthropo- 
logical investigation of the sort that Lévy-Bruhl has attempted 
in his science des meurs. Neither of these studies is part of 
ethics, although, like most other sciences, each may shed light 
on ethical problems. The moral observations of primitive indi- 
viduals cannot be excluded from a universal science of ethics 
any more than the astronomic observations of such persons can 
be excluded from the science of astronomy. But while modern 
anthropology has provided the moralist with valuable exhibi- 
tions of the functioning of customs, incentives, and institutions, 
the notion that a distillation of primitive tabus will prove a fruit- 
ful method of attaining ethical truth is rather naive. The diffi- 
culties of discovering the actual moral beliefs of those most 
closely united to us sympathetically and intellectually, of sepa- 
rating judgments of ultimate value from non-ethical judgments 
of causation, of defining the precise objects toward which appro- 
bation or disapproval is expressed, and of separating the obser- 
vational kernel of a moral opinion from the husk of conventional 
doctrine—these difficulties are multiplied a thousand-fold in 
intercourse with a strange people. What one may learn with 
some definiteness is that a Zuni husband should not speak to his 
mother-in-law. But whether this is a matter of utilizing an ar- 
bitrary convention to express a personal attitude (as we use the 
collection of marks or noises ‘‘thanks”’ or the motion of remov- 
ing one’s hat from his head) or a matter of ethics, and, if of the 
latter, whether the act condemned is regarded as intrinsically 
evil or simply a wise precaution against the activities of ghosts, 
insects, fungi, or fathers-in-law—these are questions to which no 
reliable answers have ever been given. 

The science of ethics is simply the application of scientific 
method to the data of ethics. The two cardinal aspects of scien- 
tific method are (1) the logical explication and development of 
possible hypotheses, and (2) the testing of these hypotheses in 
the light of the facts of moral perception. In each of these as- 
pects ethics seems eminently capable of scientific treatment, 
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and the difficulties that exhibit themselves are shared by every 
other highly complex science. An ethical theory is an attempt 
to co-ordinate and systematize certain primitive observations 
and to eliminate the inconsistencies and inaccuracies involved in 
them. There is an assumption here that our primitive observa- 
tions are not indubitable, and such indeed is the case, not only in 
ethics, but in every other body of empirical knowledge. All ob- 
servation, as Kant insisted, is more than the pure perception 
which, not being given in propositional form, is immune from 
falsity and inconsistency (as well as, stricto sensu, truth). The 
simplest ethical observation that can be expressed involves a 
conceptual element, an element of inference or generalization, 
that introduces the possibility of error (and of truth). Thus in 
ethics, as in other sciences, our simplest and most fundamental 
observations will be subject to refutation; but this refutation 
will assume the truth of other ethical observations,’ so that we 
always come down to the test, which science shares with com- 
mon sense, of “immediate obviousness.’’ Of course, there are 
many conclusions of science which are not directly verifiable, but 
these are accepted only because they are necessary presupposi- 
tions or implications of what is verifiable or because they are 
purely logical and therefore again indubitable and obvious. 
Thus the ultimate appeal of an ethical system is to the immedi- 
ate obviousness of its intelligible conclusions. 


Ill. THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF ETHICAL SCIENCE 


Assuming that ethical observation can be scientifically or- 
ganized, what, we may ask, is the precise scope of ethical sci- 
ence? A science may be usefully defined as a set of propositions 
whose truth or falsity is to be established.’ What is the peculiar 
property of those propositions which constitute the science of 
ethics? 

8 Cf. M. R. Cohen, Reason and Nature, Book I, chap. iii, § 1. 

9 Cf. Bertrand Russell’s definition of mathematics: ‘‘Pure mathematics is the class 
of all propositions of the form ‘p implies g,’ where and g are propositions containing 


one or more variables, the same in the two propositions, and neither nor g contains 
any constants except logical constants” (Principles of Mathematics, p. 3). 
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The word “ethics” has been used, historically, to designate 
two scientific or philosophical disciplines which ought to be 
carefully distinguished. Ethics is sometimes considered to be 
concerned with the application to man’s voluntary activity of 
such concepts as good, bad, better, worse, best, worst, right, wrong, 
duty, and the more complex functions of these terms (e.g., virtue, 
summum bonum, ethical indifference). Again, the word “ethics” 
has been frequently used to include all propositions which deal 
with the foregoing concepts, whether or not they refer to man’s 
voluntary activity. As the former, more narrow study is accu- 
rately designated by the words “morality” or “moral science,” 
we shall use the word “ethics” in its broadest significance.’ 
Ethics, thus conceived, includes the entire domain of morality 
as well as all further judgments of good, bad, etc., that are 
applied to events that do not contain or involve the exercise of 
human volition. 

We have noted that the propositions with which ethics is 
concerned are those utilizing the concepts of good, bad, better, 
worse, best, worst, right, wrong, duty, and any other complexes 
which involve these terms as an essential element in their anal- 
ysis. But this seems a somewhat arbitrary and unsatisfactory 
definition of our subject matter. Can we find in these concepts 
a single peculiar quality in terms of which the science of ethics 
can be more simply defined? If that can be done, we shall 
possess not only a clearer notion of our subject matter but an 
important guiding thread for its scientific investigation. With- 
out an analysis of the interrelations of these various ethical 
concepts, the scientific elaboration of ethical theories must take 
separate account of each of them. On the other hand, if we can 
show that all ethical judgments presuppose an identical con- 
cept, and, in so far as they are ethical, only this concept, then 

» “Axiology”’ or “theory of values” may be more accurate appellations for our sub- 
ject from a philological point of view, since they avoid the suggestion of a particular 
reference to human conduct. But both names are much too clumsy for consistent usage, 
and the latter, at least, carries its own aura of ambiguity, being extended in applica- 


tion to “values” other than goodness (e.g., truth and beauty), while frequently restrict- 
ed, from the viewpoint of method, to a particular naturalistic philosophy. 
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we shall be justified in identifying ethical science with the anal- 
ysis of the meaning and application of this concept. As a matter 
of fact, most writers on ethics have assumed that a theory either 
of the good or of duty covers the whole field of ethics. But this 
assumption has never been logically defended. 

It is clear that our task may be accomplished in one of two 
ways. We may look for a simple quality of which all our given 
ethical concepts are complex constructions, or we may take one 
of the given terms as undefined and show how all the other con- 
cepts may be reduced to complexes in which this term appears 
as the only ethical constituent. The former method of procedure 
involves the assumption that all of the ethical concepts under 
investigation can be analyzed into simpler elements, whereas 
the latter method makes no such assumption. Since there is 
some question as to the legitimacy of this assumption, we shall 
proceed according to the latter line of inquiry. 

The choice of what terms in a given system are to remain un- 
defined is ultimately an arbitrary one, resting simply upon dic- 
tates of scientific convenience and historical usage. It is cus- 
tomary to accept the point as an undefined concept in geometry, 
but it would be just as logical to accept, say, the sphere as an 
undefined concept, and to define point in terms of sphere (which 
Professor Huntington has actually done in his system of Euclid- 
ean geometry). Professor Brogan has shown how various ethi- 
cal concepts may be defined in terms of better, and his analysis 
seems to be fundamentally correct.’ But it would seem to be a 


1 Professor Brogan suggests the following definitions: A ts worse than B means 
B is better than A; A is good means A is better than the non-existence of A; A is bad means 
A is worse than the non-existence of A; A is as good as B means A is not belter than B and B 
is not. better than A; A ts ethically indifferent means A is not better than its non-existence, 
and the non-existence of A is not better than A. Although specific definitions of right, 
wrong, and duty are not offered, their construction in terms of betfer offers no difficulty, 
at least if the general conclusions of G. E. Moore as to the analysis of these terms, which 
are adopted in the following pages, be acceptable. See A. P. Brogan, “The Fundamental 
Value Universal,” Journal of Philosophy, XVI (1919), 96, for a fuller presentation of 
this system and for some a priori arguments, which appear to us invalid, against the 
possibility of basing ethical definitions upon good. See also A. P. Brogan, “Urban’s 
Axiological System,” Journal of Philosophy, XVIII (1921), 197. 
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simpler and more convenient procedure to define all our ethical 
concepts in terms of good, if this is possible. For most ethical 
theories are stated as theories of the good rather than of the 
better, and we shall not run the risk of avoiding old problems by 
talking a new language if we hold to the term “good” as a start- 
ing point in the analysis of ethical concepts. 

We propose, then, to define the concepts bad, better, worse, 
best, worst, right, wrong, and duty without introducing any ethi- 
cal notion other than that involved in the concept good. These 
definitions, in order to serve their intended purpose, must be 
analytical rather than verbal or symbolic. A mere resolution to 
use the word “‘bad” to denote some complex function of good 
cannot prove that the actual concept generally denoted by 
“bad” can be explained in terms of good. What we must do is to 
take the concepts which we really have in mind when we use the 
words “‘bad,” “better,”’ etc., and show how complex construc- 
tions of the concept good may be built which will be identical in 
meaning. 

The problem of finding a common denominator for all ethical 
judgments is not affected by the supposed issue between utili- 
tarian and non-utilitarian theories of ethics. The position that 
an action otherwise indifferent is good or bad in virtue of the 
intrinsic goodness or badness of its consequences is self-contra- 
dictory if it asserts intrinsic goodness of an intrinsically indiffer- 
ent entity and tautologous if it uses the word “good”’ to mean 
either intrinsically good or productive of what is intrinsically good. 
In neither case is ethical argument relevant to the “problem” of 
utilitarianism. The question of whether the word “good” ought 
to be used in this broad sense is of course open to philological 
argument, and in such argument the utilitarian seems to have 
the support of popular usage and scientific convenience. The 
utilitarian terminology cautions us against the common meta- 
physical error of confusing the abstractions by which we identify 
events with the events themselves. The fact that an action is an 
instance of lying does not prevent it from being also an instance 
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of causing happiness or unhappiness, of relieving anguish or in- 
ducing fear, etc. Yet a prejudice against the utilitarian termi- 
nology has led Kant and other formalists to judge an act of lying 
as if it were merely an act of lying, as if, in short, all its other 
characteristics were somehow ethically indifferent or at least 
subordinate to the characteristic used to identify the act.” To 
pass judgment upon the full nature of any act is to pass judg- 
ment upon its causal efficacy, among other things,’* and the 
utilitarian terminology is useful in so far as it is a constant re- 
minder of this fact. But utilitarianism does not present us with 
a new and anomalous set of ethical concepts. The utilitarian 
judgment of the act A is simply an intrinsic judgment of the act 
A and its consequences. For purposes of analysis, then, we may 
deal entirely with the intrinsic judgments to which utilitarian 
judgments can always be reduced. 

The simplest application of value categories seems to be to 
events or sets of events, actual or logically possible. Valuations 
of universals—qualities, relations, objects,’ etc.—can always be 
expressed as judgments upon the sets of events which they de- 
termine. By an event we mean a particular entity with a defi- 

22 Typically the anti-utilitarian accepts as a criterion of value some attribute of the 
human will (e.g., freedom, honesty, charity) so that all facts which do not involve the 
exercise of volition are irrelevant to ethical judgment. This would make it unnecessary 
for the moralist to consider the consequences of any volitional act except in so far as 
these consequences are themselves volitional acts. The dogma of freedom of the will, 
by denying that volitional acts can be consequences of anything else, preserves the 
possibility of completely valuing things without considering their consequences. The 
ethical skepticism which utilitarianism conveys is thus abolished. Psychology and other 
positive sciences of human conduct become impossible, and ethics is freed from a sup- 
posedly degrading dependence upon unstable positive knowledge. 

3 The full nature of an event involves its antecedents as well as its consequences. 
Utilitarian judgments, then, as Broad has insisted (‘The Doctrine of Consequences in 
Ethics,” International Journal of Ethics, XXIV [1914], 293, 314), involve an arbitrary 
abstraction in the subject of our ethical judgment. This abstraction may be justified 
by a human interest in the future which is not felt toward the past. But a cosmic judg- 
ment upon the string of antecedents and consequences bound up in a given event may 


be, for certain philosophical purposes, more adequate than a utilitarian judgment. 
This cosmic judgment is itself, of course, expressible in terms of intrinsic values. 


4 The analysis of objects here accepted is that set forth in A. N. Whitehead, Concept 
of Nature, chap. vii. 
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nite spatio-temporal location. Thus the life of Caesar, the next 
war, and the writing of the Bible are typical events. Whether 
the conjunction of two events is to be considered an event, is a 
question we do not need to consider, since in any case the appli- 
cation of the predicate good to sets of events seems to be similar 
to the application of the predicate to a single event. 

Accepting the ascription of intrinsic goodness to an event or 
set of events as undefined, we must show that the remaining 
concepts of ethics require no further ethical element in their 
definition. Let us begin by considering the concept better. We 
may define the proposition A is better than B, where A and B 
refer to events or sets of events, as meaning: There is an event C 
such that the conjunction of C and A is good, while the conjunction 
of C and B 1s not good. 

For example, keeping a hundred children from spinal menin- 
gitis (A) is better than keeping a thousand dogs from vivisec- 
tion (B) if, and only if, there is some third event, say the sick- 
ness of fifty children (C), which taken with the preserved health 
of the hundred children (A.C) constitutes a set of events that is 
on the whole good, but taken with the rescue of the thousand 
dogs (B.C) does not form a good whole. Or, to take an example 
where it may be easier to focus attention on intrinsic values, the 
enjoyment of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony on a given eve- 
ning of the reader’s life (A) is better than the conversation of a 
friend (B) if, and only if, there is some third event such as the 
waste of an hour in traveling (C) which, taken with the concert 
(A.C) is good, with the conversation (B.C), not good. 

The objection may be raised that when we think of the con- 
cept better we have nothing in mind as complicated as our sug- 
gested definiens. This is quite true, but it is no objection to 
what purports to be an analytic definition. When we think of cat 
we do not think explicitly of a long list of biological properties. 
Yet the analysis of cat which such a definition embodies may be 
quite correct. Similarly in the realm of mathematics, we need 
not think of a point as a complex function of ordered solids or 
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surfaces, although such a function (e.g., that developed by Pro- 
fessor Whitehead’s) may identify what we mean by point and, 
for logical, metaphysical, or scientific purposes, offer definite 
advantages. Thus the only claim for our definition of A is better 
than B is that it adequately identifies what is actually meant by 
the simpler phrase and that it does this in terms of a single 
ethical concept, good, and a number of simple logical constants. 

A more serious objection to this definition is that which ap- 
pears to be raised by Moore’s principle of organic unities." 
This principle asserts that the value of a whole may have no 
regular relation to the values of its parts. Thus, to take one of 
Moore’s examples, an intrinsically bad event, say taking a 
man’s life (A), and another intrinsically bad event, say taking 
the murderer’s life (C), might together constitute an intrinsi- 
cally good whole (A.C). On the other hand, one of these events 
(C) might, together with a perfectly indifferent event (B), con- 
stitute a bad whole (B.C). Thus we would seem to be led to the 
absurd conclusion, on the basis of our present definition, that a 
bad event (A) may be better than an indifferent event (B), 
since the conjunction of the bad event and another event is 
apparently good, while the conjunction of the indifferent event 
with this other event is not good. If this is the case, our present 
definition must be abandoned. 

It is our contention that there are limits to the applicability 
of the theory of organic unities which make the suggested objec- 
tion to our definition of better invalid. There is, no doubt, a 
partial truth in Moore’s doctrine. To consider another of his 
illustrations, it may very well be admitted that neither mere 
consciousness nor the existence of a beautiful object is intrin- 
sically good and that the two factors together, constituting the 
vision of beauty, form a good whole. The example already con- 
sidered is essentially similar. But in both of these instances, it 
must be noted, we are dealing with the analysis of wholes into 
abstract constituents—aspects, factors, ideas, concepts, phases, 
18 See A. N. Whitehead, ibid., chap. iv. 

%6 See G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, pp. 27-36. 
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eternal objects. The vision of beauty is not a mere logical con- 
junction of consciousness and beauty. Nor is the punishment of 
murder viewed in the first illustration merely a logical conjunc- 
tion, a set, of two killings. In both these cases, the whole is not 
a logical conjunction of the two suggested parts but an emergent 
entity in which the suggested parts are united in spatio-tem- 
poral existence and maintain a separate existence only in analy- 
sis. Thus we may admit that the value of a whole is not deter- 
mined by the value of its parts when the whole is not simply a 
set of the given parts. But Moore has offered no arguments or 
examples to show the applicability of the organic doctrine be- 
yond this abstract analysis, and such an extension seems to be 
quite unjustified. 

It is not our present purpose to investigate the extent of the 
realm in which division is “‘real’”’ rather than analytical, and in 
which the principle of organic unities, therefore, fails to apply. 
That the logical conjunction of events falls within this realm is 
our only contention. An event is an ultimate particular, and 
ex hypothesi cannot change. The logical conjoining of events is 
an ideal or dialectical, and not a temporal, process. If A were 
changed by its addition to B there could be no such thing as 
addition. The numerical addition of two stars does not bring 
new gravitational forces into existence, nor does the addition of 
six bananas create a stomach-ache. So the logical conjunction 
of two human acts does not bring new moral values into exist- 
ence. The conjoined events which are involved in our definition 
remain independent, and, such being the case, none of the ob- 
jections to our present definition on the basis of the organic doc- 
trine or of the examples which that doctrine covers can be rel- 
evant. 

Having defined the concept A is better than B, it is a simple 
matter to define A is worse than B as a logical converse. A is 
worse than B means simply B is better than A. Since we have al- 
ready shown how this last expression may be defined in terms of 
good, a definition of worse in terms of good has been effected. 
The definition of bad presupposes a definition of ethically in- 
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different. To say that an event A is indifferent is to say that if 
any event is good, the conjunction of that event with A is good, 
and vice versa, if the conjunction of any event with A is good, 
then the event is good. For instance, the eruption of a volcano 
on a desert island is indifferent if and only if it can be truly said 
of every class of events which contains the volcanic eruption 
and asecond event: The class of two events is good if the second 
event is good, and the second event is good if the class of events 
is good. 

The concept A is bad may now be defined as equivalent to 
the following complex, Every indifferent event is better than A. 
For instance, the next war is bad if every indifferent event 
(e.g., our volcanic eruption) is better than it. 

To say that A 7s best of a given set of events is simply to say 
that it is a member of that set and that A is better than any 
other event of the set. Since we have defined better in terms of 
good, this definition may be framed in terms of good and certain 
logical terms. 

A is worst of a given class may be defined similarly to mean 
A is a member of that class, and any other member of that class is 
better than A. 

We have thus defined what may be called the pure concepts of 
ethics, since it will be found that our remaining terms, right, 
wrong, and duty involve a further notion, that of possibility, 
which is not strictly a concept of logic. That the definitions thus 
far enunciated involve no concept other than good and the so- 
called logical constants can be demonstrated by putting these 
definitions into the chaste language of symbolic logic, where ¢, 
the only extra-logical concept used, is to represent the predicate, 
is good. Using the standard notation of the Principia Mathe- 
matica, but using the dot (.) between letters to represent the 
conjunction of events instead of the product of propositions, 
and considering the class of events and sets of events, actual or 
non-actual, as the range of entities for which ¢ has significance, 
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this tabulation may be given as a summary of our analysis of 
ethical concepts: 

A is better than B.=.(qx).¢(x.A). - o(x.B) 

A is worse than B.=.(qx).6(x.B). - o(x.A) 

A is indifferent .= : (x): ox.=.6(x.A) 

A is bad .=: .(x):.(y): py. =.@(y.x):9: (Gz) :6(z.x). - 6(2.A) 

A is best of class K.=: .AeK: .(x):xeK.xX4A.9.(qy).6(y.A). - o(y.x) 

A is worst of class K.=: .AeK: .(x):veK x A.9.(qy).o(y.x). - 6(y.A)? 

Our three remaining concepts, right, wrong, and duty, differ 
from the preceding in that they are, in their commonest ethical 
significance, applied only to voluntary human action. They are, 
therefore, significant only within that subdomain of ethics 
which we have called morality. It is our purpose to show that 
they involve no other ethical concept than that expressed in our 
primary ethical proposition, A is (intrinsically) good. These 
three concepts, however, unlike the preceding, involve a further 
non-ethical and extra-logical constituent, namely, the idea of 
possibility. For while judgments of good and bad are ultimately 
irresponsible to the brute contingency of existence, we recog- 
nize that every assertion of right, wrong, and duty involves an 
assertion of can. 

The word “‘right,”’ like most of the other terms we have con- 
sidered, has many meanings, ethical and non-ethical. The sig- 
nificance in which we have used the term in defining the scope of 
ethical science is that exemplified in the assertion that under 
given conditions a given mode of conduct is right. In this sense, 
an action is right when it is not worse than any alternative ac- 
tion—regarding abstinence from ‘‘positive’’ conduct as itself a 
kind of action—which can be substituted for it. If a man, or a 
group of men, in a given set of circumstances, can do only one 


7 An instructive analogy to this set of definitions, constituting an alternative inter- 
pretation for our symbols, is to be found in the realm of algebra. Let ¢ mean is a positive 
number, and let A.B mean the algebraic sum of A and B. It will be found then that our 
six symbolic propositions define, respectively: (1) A is greater than B; (2) A is less than 
B; (3) A is zero; (4) A is a negative number; (5) A is the greatest number in class K; 
and (6) A is the least number in class K. 
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of two things, and must do at least one, and if one action is 
better than the other, we say that it is right for him, or them, 
to accomplish the former action. We should say this even if the 
former action were bad, since the alternative would be worse. 
But it is not even necessary that an action be better than all 
possible alternatives in order to be right. For if a man is faced 
with three, and only three, alternatives, A, B, and C, of which 
A and B are equally good, each being better than C, we should 
say that performing A was right and also that performing B was 
right, in other words, that two incompatible actions, neither of 
which was better than all possible alternatives, were each right. 
It appears then that in calling a given action right we mean to 
affirm only that it is a possible action which is not worse than 
any alternative. And in calling an action wrong, we assert that 
it is a possible action which is worse than some alternative, so 
that where an action is possible, it must be either right or wrong 
and not both. 

The concept of duty may be similarly analyzed. When we say 
that a man, ora group of men, ought to act in a certain way, or 
that it is his, or their duty, to act in this way, or that such and 
such an action is morally obligatory, we go beyond the affirma- 
tion of rightness and assert that the act so characterized is not 
only right but uniquely right, that there is, in fact, no equally 
right alternative. 

Thus far, our analysis of right, wrong, and duty (ought, obliga- 
tory, etc.) follows exactly that offered by G. E. Moore, who has 
adequately disposed of the common objections to this analysis. 
To reduce this analysis still further involves us in the notions of 
possibility and alternativeness. We shall not here attempt an 
analysis of these ideas except to assume that an act which is an 
alternative to A is an act which is itself possible and whose con- 
junction with A is not a possible act or set of acts. Upon this 
assumption, allowing ¥ to represent the unanalyzed concept, zs 
possible, we see that the concepts right, wrong, and duty involve 


8 Ethics, pp. 12-39. 
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no further extra-logical constituents other than the fundamental 
ethical predicate, is good, represented in the following definitions 
by ¢. 

A is right .=::wA::(x): x. - Y(A.x).9:(y): o(y.x).9.6(y.A) 

A is wrong .=:.~A:.(qx): px. - Y(A.x): (Ay).o(y.x). - o(y.A) 

A is obligatory .=:.pA:.(x): x. - ¥(A.x).9.(qy).o(y.A). - o(y.x) 


Other ethical concepts do not present serious difficulties of 
analysis, although the interpretation of language used to ex- 
press these concepts may be a Herculean task. Such concepts 
are either complex logical constructions of the terms already 
considered (e.g., the greatest good) or applications of these terms 
to an empirically limited subject matter (e.g., the various vir- 
tues, which may be defined as habits of right action, thought, 
feeling, etc., under various circumstances). None of these con- 
cepts can be regarded as either fundamental to ethical theory or 
immune to the analysis illustrated in the foregoing definitions. 
We may, therefore, define the science of ethics as the class of 
propositions of the type, A is intrinsically good. 


IV. THE PROBLEMS OF ETHICAL SCIENCE 


Accepting the ascription of intrinsic goodness to an event or 
set of events as the paradigm of ethical knowledge, we face 
three problems: (1) Is the ascription of intrinsic goodness to an 
event a definite and complete proposition (ethical absolutism), 
or is it an incomplete expression, a propositional function, at- 
taining completeness only upon the assumption of some arbi- 
trary constant, such as a particular viewpoint or set of desires 
(ethical relativism)? (2) Is intrinsic goodness capable of analy- 
sis into non-ethical elements, so that answers to all ethical ques- 
tions may be found in psychology, economics, biology, and 
other “natural” sciences (ethical naturalism), and if so, what is 
this analysis? (3) Are there any “‘natural’’ entities with which, 
as a matter of fact, intrinsic goodness is correlated (as yellow- 
ness, for instance, is correlated with a particular wave length of 
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light), and if so, what are these indicia or criteria of intrinsic 
goodness? 

Formal logical analysis will not answer these questions. Be- 
yond the task of clarifying our ethical problems, the logician 
yields place to the poet or artist who discovers intrinsic goodness 
in realms of life and nature where its existence had not been sus- 
pected, and to the natural scientist who, by analyzing the posi- 
tive nature of things in which goodness is discovered, makes 
ethical generalization possible and fructifies ethical insight. 


New York City 

















KATHARSIS: AN INQUIRY 
D. A. BARKER 


OR hundreds of years men have been studying the text 

of Aristotle in order to discover or discuss the nature 

of katharsis; but apart from a few casual and inadequate 
attempts they have not tried to find out what men actually do 
experience on witnessing a tragedy in the theater. It is, indeed, 
one of the curiosities of scholarship that the most celebrated 
and the most discussed statement of all literary criticism should 
have been left thus untested. This article is the record and ex- 
pansion of an attempt to do the testing. 

What was purgation, according to its first exponent? Aris- 
totle said in the Poetics (I quote Mr. S. H. Butcher’s transla- 
tion): “Tragedy is an imitation of an action that is serious, 
complete and of a certain magnitude; .... through pity and 
effecting fear the proper katharsis, or purgation, of these emo- 
tions.” (For the last three words others would substitute “‘of 
affections of that sort.”) In the Politics, when dealing with this 
subject, Aristotle related that persons disturbed in mind by re- 
ligious enthusiasm were taken under the care of priests and 
subjected to the effects of wild and restless music. This resulted 
in the patients falling back into their normal state “as if they 
had undergone a medical or purgative treatment.” Moreover, 
quite apart from such religious disturbances, “those who are 
liable to pity and fear, and, in general, persons of emotional 
temperament pass through a like experience, .... they all 
undergo a katharsis of some kind and feel a pleasurable relief.”’ 

Katharsis, therefore, as described to us by Aristotle, is an 
experience produced by tragedy and by many other things. The 
evidence which I have collected confirms but enlarges this state- 
ment. It shows that certain experiences, among which artistic 
experiences are included, allay or destroy our personal passions 
419 
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so that we attain a state of calm and comprehension which 
borders sometimes upon the mystical. It would seem, indeed, 
almost to justify Herr Spengler in placing Nirvana as the coun- 
terpart, in another culture, of katharsis. 

The questions used' were sent to about a hundred selected 
persons; and replies, sufficiently definite to admit of classifica- 
tion, were received from thirty-six of these. The women con- 
tributors wrote at length and gave much of value. Of the pro- 
fessions, the civil service led easily in the efficiency and pointed- 
ness of their replies. Scientists were inclined to be sentimental. 
Authors and artists, especially the latter, were fruitful in inter- 
esting experience. Undergraduates were good, but dons, es- 
pecially professors of the classics, highly disappointing. Disin- 
clination to analyze emotions evidently increases rapidly with 
years, once a certain age has been reached. 

A glance at these replies shows that there is small support 
for the narrow conception of a purely tragic katharsis which has 
hitherto been dominant. Only eleven of my contributors main- 
tain that tragedy has its own specific reaction; and of these only 


seven say that the appreciation of tragedy is necessarily with 
the emotions of pity and fear. An interesting point about this 
group of persons is that so many of them find the tragic experi- 


* QUESTIONNAIRE 

Many persons, after seeing a tragedy, experience a specific sensation—apparently a 
pleasurable calm. (? Aristotle’s katharsis.) 

1. Can you give any description or indication, however short, of what this sensation 
is, as experienced by you? 

2. Do you necessarily associate this experience with the emotions of pity and 
fear? 

3. Have you felt the same sensation after theatrical performances other than 
tragedies? If so, name one or two instances. 

4. Have you felt the sensation on any other occasion? After reading a novel or a 
poem? After listening to music? Or when listening to music? When looking at a pic- 
ture? During religious observances? While admiring natural beauties? On any other 
occasion? 

5. Have you noticed any antecedent circumstances which are favourable to the 
birth of the sensation? One friend instances the consumption of strong tea; another 
the lassitude with which he arose the morning after a dance; or even the lassitude which 
follows high fever. 
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ence depressing, exhausting, or in some way unpleasant. No 
less than five of the eleven report such effects: “A keying up of 
the emotions of pity and fear, sometimes accompanied by a 
strong sense of frustration.” “A feeling of being overwhelmed, 
of emotional exhaustion.” “I feel depressed, physically cold, 
often with shivering, and occasionally sick.” “A feeling of an- 
noyance and irritation—my mind works over it, trying out how 
it could have been avoided or altered.” “A depression of spirits. 
The recollection of the tragedy produces an uneasy feeling, 
even after a period of years.’’ How unfortunate are these five 
compared with another of the same group who reports “‘a feeling 
of emptying accompanied by calm”! In their case the tragic 
pill has failed to work, and has left only turmoil and discomfort. 

From these exceptional “pity and fears’”’-ers let us pass on to 
the main body of witnesses who give a wider view of katharsis. 
More than two-thirds of all my classifiable contributors (25 out 
of 36) agree that there is one recognizable experience arising 
from the appreciation of all forms of art. And—though I am 
for the present concerned with art alone—I will add here that 
roughly one-half of the twenty-five attribute this recognizable 
experience also to the appreciation of nature and religion, while 
smaller groups mention still other causative agents which will 
be referred to later. 

Within art, the different branches vary in kathartic force. 
It is not possible to give figures, but the general trend of the 
evidence is clear enough. Music is the most powerful; it has an 
easy lead. Then, more or less neck and neck, come the theater, 
poetry, and novels, while painting and sculpture are definitely 
in the rear. Within the theater, tragedy and minor tragedy (in 
which group Chekhov is often mentioned) are obviously supe- 
rior to comedy. Ballet is referred to only twice. A very im- 
portant cause of katharsis, mentioned specifically by three per- 
sons, is artistic creation. Again, when conditions are favorable, 
the sensation may spring suddenly to life at a sound or a word. 
“Any sublime sentence in any play may produce the required 
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sensation.” “Aroused by Margaret’s terrified cry when her 
father leaves her alone in the wood: ‘Daddy! Daddy! Daddy! 
I don’t want to be a Might-Have-Been!’ ”’ And when once the 
sensation has been aroused it is cumulatively reinforced and 
lifted from height to height by further encouragement until 
ecstasy can soar alone. The complete effect is best obtained 
through prolonged stimulation. 

What is the effect? Before me I have twenty descriptions 
which leave no doubt that it contains two elements. Calm is 
one, heightened sensibility the other. “A sensation of calm but 
unegotistical superiority.”’ ‘‘A passive excitement and a satis- 
fied content.” “Rather a care-free feeling than a calm. The 
worries seem to drop off, and one feels that the things that 
are important are all right.”’ ““A freedom from triviality. Up- 
lifting sense of the rightness of things.” “‘A serene, deep, and 
joyful sense of peace and stillness.” ‘‘A feeling of aloofness— 
watching the world go round (one’s self included). A calmness 
due to sudden realisation of one’s own helplessness in the great 
scheme of things. After all, everything passes.” “A stimulated 
creativeness.”’ These are typical specimens of the notes I have 
received. Speaking in negative terms the purged spectator is 
the opposite of fussy and the opposite of bored. Speaking posi- 
tively, he is cool and detached but tremendously alive and in- 
terested; above all he is happy. The meaning of this state and 
its strange power will occupy us later on. 

Outside the field of art, I have already referred to nature and 
religion as active kathartic agents—the former being the most 
frequently mentioned and apparently the most powerful. 
Roughly speaking, these two agents seem to vie with poetry, 
fiction, and the theater in effectiveness, both being less impor- 
tant than music but more so than painting or sculpture. Other 
non-artistic agents, much more rarely quoted, I will set out 
here, and also some special circumstances and states which have 
been referred to as favoring the birth of the sensation. These 
are: 
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Occasions of non-artistic katharsis: 
1. The feat accomplished. 
2. Fulfilled physical desire. 
3. Acertain stage of going off under an anesthetic. 
4. Resolution of an emotional crisis. 
5. Intellectua! apprehension. 
Conditions favorable to the birth of katharsis: 
1. Stimulation produced by tea, champagne, etc. 
2. Good health. 
3. Bodily lassitude after fever or exercise. 
4. Solitude. 
5. Being in love. 


Owing to limitations of space I do not propose to deal here with 
the five favorable conditions, solitude excepted. But even apart 
from these the list contains material sufficiently varied to arouse 
the question, Can anything be made of such a jumble? I ask 
the reader to pass on and see. 

Putting aside for the present the less important portions of 
our evidence, we see that art, nature, and religion produce a 
specific state of calm, heightened sensibility, and happiness. 
Is there in these three main kathartic agents any common fea- 
ture which explains their action? I think there is. And the 
first and simplest answer—a first approximation, which must 
give place later to a closer approximation—is that all three 
provide us with escape. 

Of the escape through religion and nature I need not at this 
point go into detail. Broadly speaking, their action is obvious 
and accepted. The nerve specialist will prescribe religion as he 
might prescribe a soothing medicine. The prescribers of nature, 
in doses large or small, as a cure for worry are always active. 
And both are right. Through religion or through nature we are 
enabled to escape from a competitive existence, with all its 
jealousies, hatreds, anxieties, and ambitions, to a non-competi- 
tive existence where no such preoccupations exist; we escape 
from a life where we are always bothered about ourselves to a 
life where self loses its weight. It is escape—to employ terms 
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which we shall find useful hereafter—from a competitive to a 
disinterested life. From having been one of a company, every 
member of which is busy trying to keep his head above the 
surface of a choppy and changing sea, we become suddenly free 
from the necessity of keeping our head above water at all; we 
can sink and sway and rise again without fear or distress; we no 
longer struggle because there is no reason to struggle. 

And this escape from competitive life is, in another aspect, 
escape from ourselves; for we are held to that life by our pas- 
sions, good and bad, so that we can escape from it only by es- 
caping from the passions which hold us to it. The one escape 
implies the other. Competitive life and its appropriate passions 
are complementary. Without struggle and the passions which 
move us to struggle we could not live that life at all; we should 
fail and die. In the disinterested life to which we are led by 
nature or religion or art, we can be blind to self; we can live, as 
it were, in vacuo. We are purged not only of pity and fear but 
of every other personal passion. Purged of passions both good 
and bad, as I have said already. In the competitive life we 
fight for others as well as for ourselves. Sympathy is there as 
well as ambition. Both these we shed in the process of katharsis. 

Escape from personal passions! Our evidence is strong. Says 
one contributor: ‘Any form of art moves me towards this calm- 
ness or freedom from self.” He attains kathartic calm by leav- 
ing the competitive life completely and living in the disinterest- 
ed life of art. Others, however, testify that they can attain the 
same specific calm within the competitive life at moments when, 
owing to some special cause, they have been suddenly relieved 
from a great pressure of self-regarding emotions. The first four 
“occasions of non-artistic katharsis’” (and the fifth, too, as we 
shall see later) are clearly examples of such escape. When about 
to drive the new car or take a platoon “over the top,”’ when in 
the bed or in the dentist’s chair, when faced by the torment of 
some problem of the affections, at such times we are busy with 
ourselves or those who depend upon us; and when, suddenly 
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the feat is accomplished, the act is done, the gas takes effect, 
the decision is made, then a calm falls upon us, the passions 
have been abruptly lessened, we have a sense of purgation. 
Read this contributor for instance: 


The particular circumstances I have in mind are when, after a long 
period of continued high tension, the conviction of the impossibility of a 
satisfactory outcome to the (love) affair becomes patent, although the 
breaking-point may still be some way ahead. After conviction has been 
reached, and the emotional draining to which I referred is complete, the 
conditions which, in my experience, dispose to the feeling of katharsis, are 
present. 


And this: 

I vividly recall that several times during the war after, say, conveying 
a platoon successfully across a shelled space, or up a beastly bit of trench, 
or having had torun for it, there has been a reaction, not entirely physical— 
more than mere relief—suggesting a calm exaltation. No triumph about 
it, no sense of achievement, but simply a ‘“‘calmness.”.... I am con- 
vinced that the calm exaltation or pleasurable calm of the war period 
was only an intensified form of that felt once or twice—but I seldom 
go to the theatre—after seeing a tragedy. 


There are thus, as we have seen, two ways of escape from 
passion. One, when we are lifted altogether into a world of the 
imagination; the other, when we remain in the competitive life 
and within it experience a sudden diminution of our passionate 
excitement. This latter—the katharsis of the feat accom- 
plished, the katharsis of the body, it might conveniently be 
called—is, in general, conditioned and incomplete, for reasons 
which will be clear when we come to consider a subject of vital 
importance in this connection, the nature and effects of ritual 
play. 

Imagine that we are members of a hunting tribe, living in a 
forest. The rainy season is coming to an end, and the season of 
hunting approaches. The old men and the women tell tales of 
courage and resource of dead heroes; the young men sharpen 
their spears; the children make little bows and arrows; the 
whole community is occupied with one thought and one excite- 
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ment. That excitement spreads and rises until, at last, the day 
comes for the hunting rite. In a clearing of the forest the tribe 
assembles; a group of old men beat gently upon tom-toms; the 
women and children form a great circle inclosing the clear 
ground. Louder beat the drums; and the hunters in the center 
begin to dance. Wheeling they go, in snakelike convolutions, 
stabbing the air with their spears. Faster beat the drums; and 
faster the spears strike. Louder and louder the drums; the 
women begin to chant, and the children huddle together in 
frightened expectation. A cry comes from the forest. Through 
a gap in the circle of spectators leaps a figure dressed in a tiger’s 
hide, with a string of tiger’s teeth about the neck. Soon the 
winding line of hunters is about him. The sound of the drums 
isa thunder. He leaps and runs. Everywhere are the stabbing 
spears. He escapes and is caught again, is free and is caught 
once more. A bound. A flash of steel. A wail from the women. 
The tiger lies dead. The rite is over, the excitement has been 
purged, and the tribe go quietly to their homes. 

By this primitive stage-play, in which actors and authors are 
the same, the tribe has been able to satisfy its hunting excite- 
ment—and better than by actual hunting. Coming home after 
a real hunt the participants would experience a katharsis of the 
body, they would be satisfied in body and mind to a certain 
extent; but that satisfaction—especially of the mind—could 
not be complete. Self-regarding thoughts would intrude, 
thoughts of personal triumph or personal failure; scorn of one 
hunter or envy of another; regret at that slip of the foot, dis- 
appointment at that unlucky throw, ambitions and resolves 
for the future. The interested activities of real life do purge the 
passions, but at the same time they induce other passions which 
disturb our calm. Sometimes, as we have read in that war 
reminiscence, katharsis of the body may be so powerful as to 
overshadow the corresponding effect of tragedy. But, in gen- 
eral, katharsis of the body is conditioned and limited; that of 
art can be absolute and complete. 
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“Play” in the widest sense of the word is a disinterested ac- 
tivity and can produce kathartic effects similar to, if less in- 
tense than, those of art. But space lacks for discussion of this 
topic. Sufficient to say here that ritual play is a connecting 
link between two species of kathartic agents. Between three, 
indeed. For here art meets religion as well as play. Here, in 
rites such as that we have described, seems to lurk the very 
spring and source of katharsis—a katharsis the more effective 
because it is the purgation of an excitement already existing. 
The modern work of art has first to create an excitement and 
then allay it. Ritual play, and to a certain extent the Greek 
drama founded upon it, took a ready-made excitement and pro- 
vided for its satisfaction. Sometimes, but rarely, even the mod- 
ern artist may get such an opportunity. In soviet Russia, for 
instance, where interest and curiosity about a great social ex- 
periment are widespread, where a real excitement exists about 
the question, Will the plan succeed or will it not? an audience 
will sit entranced watching scenes which show men sowing the 
harvest and reaping it, men at the forge or tending the machine, 
men at work in the dockyard or on the ship. To us, all that 
might be completely dull, but not to these Russians. There is 
the plan at work! And by seeing it at work the excitement of 
the audience is allayed and satisfied. That place where the ac- 
tors move is half theater stage, half floor for ritual dance. The 
katharsis is of play as well as of art. 

But let us return to the main line of our argument. “Escape,” 
we had found, was an approximation to the nature of katharsis: 
escape from our competitive life, and also escape from our pas- 
sions. A further approximation is provided by three of my con- 
tributors who mention “artistic creation” as a cause of kathar- 
sis. Such creation is, indeed, a prime mover in the process; for 
the katharsis which occurs in the mind of the appreciator is 
merely an echo—a recurrence—of that which had occurred in 
the mind of the artist, perhaps a thousand years before. Some- 
thing had happened to the artist; he had seen, or heard, or 
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thought of something which stirred his imagination. He was 
impelled to capture that moment and live in it, by virtue of his 
art. He had to make a work which should embody his excite- 
ment and satisfy it. “My passions, once lighted up,” says 
Burns, “raged like so many devils, till they found vent in 
rhyme; and then the conning over of my verses, like a spell, 
sooth all into quite.” To an appreciator, later on, that work 
will be the cause of an excitement, and its satisfaction. Such 
appreciation is a sharing in, almost, indeed, a repetition of, the 
pleasures of creation, a joining in the moment of delighted 
surprise, in the time of swelling emotion, in the exquisite satis- 
faction of means perfectly attuned to ends. The katharsis of 
the listener and of the reader, as well as of the artist, depends 
upon an excitement resolving itself gloriously into a solution. 

Our second approximation, then, to the nature of katharsis 
is escape and the solution of a problem. We can see how these 
two elements or aspects are present in the katharsis of intellec- 
tual apprehension—the last on our list of non-artistic occasions. 
Similar in nature to the katharsis of the body is the process 
whereby a keen intellectual excitement is calmed and satisfied 
by the resolution of a difficulty. Our mind, with all its curiosity 
and desire, is directed toward some problem; it is pushing here 
and there, searching and adjusting amid the material before it, 
and then, at some new essay, sees the whole tangle of difficulties 
fall into a sudden harmony. Our excitement is fulfilled, and we 
are purged. Not many, perhaps, have experienced this; but we 
can listen to one who has. A contributor, having spoken of the 
effect produced upon him by hearing Journey’s End, continues: 

The following morning I experienced a katharsis of another type arising 
out of intellectual apprehension, joyful yet moving me for a moment 
even to tears. It occurred while I was reading an exposition of the 
Thomistic philosophy of God and the world as the harmony and fulfilment 


of the Vedanta systems. Again an experience of apprehending an ultimate 
and absolute reality of truth—now, however, the ultimate of speculation. 


Again, the mathematician, Henri Poincaré, records that when 
he had long been pondering over a problem, noting the various 
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solutions which occurred to him, he would suddenly be struck 
by the beauty of a particular solution, and would be convinced 
by this very beauty that he had succeeded—a conviction con- 
firmed by experience. We can see the process. Intuitively, as 
each solution came before him, his mind would be searching and 
testing it, and before he had consciously and fully carried out 
the process of trial his mind would realize, as if by inspiration, 
that all difficulties were falling away and that the solution must 
be complete. At that moment the philosopher is the poet. 
Beauty and truth are one; or perhaps, more correctly, beauty 
is the realization of truth. 

Escape and the solution of a problem! The two ideas fit into 
each other. In art, for instance, we need an imaginative excite- 
ment to carry us from the competitive into the disinterested 
life. But we must not be left with that excitement unsatisfied. 
It must be fulfilled by the resolution of the artistic problem 
before we can be brought to our final calm. It is the work of the 
artist to treat that combination of events, shapes, colors, or 
sounds with which he is dealing so that they shall fall into an 
ultimate harmony; and if he fails to do so, he fails to provide 
complete escape for his would-be appreciators. They are left 
with feelings of frustration and annoyance. They have been 
turned back from the very gate of ecstasy. 

The nature of the solution gives value to the escape. It should 
be a solution of significance; it should be far-reaching, and it 
should also be complete. Katharsis of the body, conditioned 
and limited as the solution must be, is only experienced in 
special circumstances. Katharsis of the intellect, too, will rarely 
occur save in studies such as philosophy or the higher mathe- 
matics, where we deal with problems of the widest scope. But 
in art we are more fortunate. We get solutions which are un- 
conditioned; and we get not one solution but many. A play, 
as a whole, may have a general and overriding problem to be 
resolved, but within it are many scenes, and even sentences, each 
of which represents the solving of a minor problem. ‘‘Any sub- 
lime sentence in any play may produce the required sensation,”’ 
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says the contributor I have already quoted. The production 
of katharsis is a cumulative process. Each step toward the state 
makes the next step more easy and the final satisfaction more 
intense. It is this which explains the influence of the prolonged 
and organized processes of art. It is this, perhaps, which causes 
music—a continuous flow of solutions—to exert such special 


power. 
The following contribution is interesting as showing how the 


writer has worked his way toward the importance in a work of 
art of a vital and complete solution. 

Description of sensation: With me not so much a “pleasurable calm”’ 
as a stimulated creativeness—which is the only condition of being that is 
satisfying to me, and which, for the last fourteen years, endless occupa- 
tions, distractions, uncongenial tasks, and over-tiredness have made a 
rare condition and therefore all the more desired and recognised. I had 
never heard of katharsis. But the stimulated creativeness was definite 
enough to be one of my motives for going to the theatre; just as one 
might go to the sea for a few days bracing air, or take a tonic. 

It is beyond the scope of these questions to suggest the cause of my 
creative feeling? When I used to go to the theatre deliberately to capture 
it I put it down to: 

a) Experiencing pure enjoyment for two hours. 

b) The complete break with one’s thoughts, surroundings, responsi- 
bilities—living another life, in a way. 

c) Having such an enormous amount more life, emotions, and ideas 
crowded into two hours than one usually has. 

Now I believe there is another and much more vital reason. I deduce 
this from noting the comparative stimulating power of various plays, 
books and music, conversation, etc. I find I feel stimulated and satisfied 
in proportion to my thinking the work of art (a) true, (6) good art, (c) con- 
taining an illuminating idea. 


Here we see a solitary thinker, without aid from the experi- 
ences of others, pointing to ‘‘escape”’ in the first triad, and to a 
“solution” in the second. ‘‘Good art,” indeed, is superfluous; 
for art is good when it is true and illuminating. That second 
triad represents merely the solution, vital and complete, to 
which we have already referred. The necessity of such a solu- 
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tion is a commonplace of the playgoer’s experience. At the end 
of the play we must not be drawn back to improbabilities of in- 
cident or character. We had been living in the disinterested 
excitement of the theater, and now, at last, even that excite- 
ment is withdrawn, leaving us poised, completely apart; not a 
doubt, not a dissatisfaction to trouble us. For the solution is 
complete, the harmony is perfect. We are suspended, as it were, 
in our own delight—wholly at rest yet potentially in movement, 
like a soaring bird at the instant of its turn. 

Escape from the competitive to the disinterested life is more 
easy if we are alone. One says (and this I have felt myself also) : 

The pleasure I get in the theatre is enhanced by being alone. .... To 
stand apart in the dark in a corner of one’s own choosing, not tied to a 
particular seat or to the companionship of even complete strangers, is a 
rare pleasure, but a pleasure that is of the essence of the theatre..... 
The magic of the theatre is to be entirely withdrawn from one’s kind, and 
yet to have the mind sympathetically focussed. It is essentially a lonely 
thing—a pleasure which cannot be shared. 


Especially for the katharsis of nature is solitude important. 
Again and again my contributors testify to this. They have ex- 
perienced the sensation when “reading Hyperion in the moun- 
tains of Savoy”; when “‘awaking early one summer morning”; 
when “‘seeing the sun rise in the Himalayas’’; when “alone on a 
mountain in Cumberland’’; when “alone on a mountain in Ice- 
land” when looking at beautiful scenery “provided I am quite 
alone.” 

The contributor who noticed the pleasure of loneliness in the 
theater explains the fact simply. 

Being withdrawn and apart....one’s mind and emotions are 
completely freed from any influences except the one interest upon which 
one is concentrated..... When seated in an audience I feel part of it, 
and unable to become withdrawn. I owe a duty to the actors to applaud 
intelligently. I owe a duty to my neighbours to behave with courtesy 
and friendliness. Part of my intelligence is occupied elsewhere than in 
the drama. 
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Loneliness, in fact, is an aid to katharsis because if we are alone 
—cut off—escape is easier. If we are to release ourselves com- 
pletely: from the competitive world we must feel safe from any 
chance of contact with its disturbing moods. And as with joy in 
the theater, so with joy in nature. 

But why should nature have this power over us? a power it 
shares so strangely with art and religion. The reason is not only 
that when absorbed in nature we are above worldly cares. 
Katharsis is more than that. It is, as we have seen, not merely 
an escape, but an escape plus a harmony. The artist has ap- 
peased his excitement by bringing to a harmonious solution the 
problem which had stirred him; and we, looking at his work, 
are moved miraculously to that same unrest and that same 
appeasement. His katharsis is ours. And so, too, the delight in 
nature is delight in a great solution. We appreciate a cosmic 
artistry. We realize obscurely but profoundly that we and the 
beasts and the hills are parts and subjects of a process; that we 
have “become”’ together and that still we are ‘““‘becoming”—a 
glorious becoming, a never ending solution, in which all the 
discords combine in an overriding harmony. And if God indeed 
looked upon his work and saw that it was good, we men are 
privileged to share in that first and greatest katharsis. 

One essential point remains to be mentioned—the sense of 
unity in the kathartic experience. ‘‘It holds for me,” says one 
contributor, ‘‘the knowledge of the oneness of being.”’ Another 
emphasizes the “quality of oneness—of unification—which char- 
acterises in various degrees the experience of katharsis.”’ “On 
seeing tragedy,” says a third, “I have always experienced a 
sense of kinship with humanity.” A fourth, speaking of nature, 
says: “‘As I look I experience a puzzled wonder, joyous but 
calm, with a sense that there is embodied in the landscape be- 
fore me, a great living unity, a placid force or spirit with which 
I might be able to make contact, or into which I might be able 
to melt.’’ And the same, in a composite description of the post- 
theater feeling, suggests, though not in so many words, a widen- 
ing of the self into something larger. 
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According to our first approximation, katharsis was an es- 
cape; according to our second, an escape plus a solution. That 
second has now to be developed to a third. In katharsis we 
escape from ourselves to a union, very imperfect and temporary 
perhaps, but still a union, with some greater whole. It is our 
passions, good and bad, which enable us to lead an individual 
life in the competitive world. It is our passions, good and bad, 
which give the hard outline to our personality. And when we 
have been freed from them we lose that hard outline, we are 
released from that individuality which, in the competitive 
world, is of necessity our most treasured and most precious 
jewel, and we are enabled to find a new joy in union. That joy 
is not only calm but also a heightened sensibility. By so losing 
ourselves we live, not less, but more intensely. 


THE GATEHOUSE 
SHERINGTON, NORFOLK 





DEISM IN REVOLUTIONARY AMERICA (1763-89) 
HERBERT M. MORAIS 


MERICAN deism was characterized by three qualities: 
its concern with the problem of the socially useful; its 
emphasis upon natural religion; and its broad cosmo- 

politanism. In distinctive eighteenth-century fashion, the de- 
istic movement was marked by an interest in the question of 
social utility. In America, the controversy turned upon the 
proposition of whether the duties imposed by Christianity were 
still necessary to promote the well-being of society. Persuaded 
that these were no longer needed, the deists contended that the 
happiness of mankind could be best advanced through the sole 
use of reason. Through the utilization of this faculty, the good 
life, whose essence was brotherly love, could be both discovered 
and attained. In turn, the deists felt that this love, by engen- 
dering in man a respect for his neighbor’s person and rights, 
would advance immeasurably the best interests of society. How- 
ever, their opponents were just as firmly convinced that the 
moral obligations of Christianity as revealed in the Scriptures 
were indispensable to the promotion of virtuous living. They 
pointed out that since man was sinful, he needed an external 
aid both to recognize the duties of the good life and add weight 
to its precepts. Once the Christian religion was removed as a 
police agent in advancing decorum, it was prophesied by the 
orthodox that chaos would be substituted for order. In short, 
the tacit and basic question prevalent in the deistic disputation 
was the proposition of whether Christianity should be abandoned 
as an accretion no longer socially urgent. 

Deism in America emphasized not only the problem of social 
utility but also the sufficiency of natural religion based on rea- 
son. Although many meanings were assigned to this deistic 
faith, it consisted generally of three basic propositions, which 
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grew out of the intellectual spirit of the Enlightenment. Its 
fundamental postulate, a belief in a Supreme Being, proceeded 
from a contemplation of the natural and harmonious order of 
things, which proclaimed the existence of the Deity. Since He 
was the epitome of perfection, as the natural world everywhere 
illustrated, God demanded virtuous living on the part of His 
creatures. The substance of the good life was to love both God 
and man, the practice of which was the second tenet in the 
deistic creed. Lastly, the deists believed in the immortality of 
the soul, a faith which, they felt, was consistent with both 
natural reason and social utility. They held that such a belief 
was needed in order that God might rectify the injustices of this 
life and in order that men might be prevented from doing wrong 
by a fear of future punishments. These three tenets of natural 
religion—God, virtue, and immortality—were not only sub- 
scribed to by American deists but also by many of the defenders 
of Christianity. But, whereas, the latter held that these doc- 
trines had to be supplemented by external revelation, the former 
believed that they needed no such aid, since they could be dis- 
covered sufficiently by the clear light of reason. 

In the last place, the American deistic movement was char- 
acterized by its cosmopolitan tendency. As a result of the dis- 
coveries of the commercial revolution, it became evident that 
Christianity was a religion embraced by a relatively small por- 
tion of mankind. Would a just and good Deity condemn to 
eternal perdition millions of His creatures who had never heard 
of the true faith? An affirmative answer to this inquiry seemed 
inconceivable to the deists, who attempted to show that the 
Supreme Being, by bestowing upon men the gift of reason, had 
granted them the opportunity of ascertaining the Religion of 
Nature. If the tenets of this creed were followed, Americans 
and Frenchmen, Indians and Chinese, would achieve salvation. 
In short, the Christian revelation appeared to be too limited in 
scope to satisfy the broad humanitarianism of the deistic move- 
ment. 
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Being no longer in harmony with the cosmopolitanism of the 
age, and being no longer regarded as socially useful, all external 
revelations in general and the Christian disclosures in particular 
were repudiated by the deists in America on the ground that 
their natural religion required neither an aid nor a supplement. 
The implied or expressed rejection of the prophecies and mira- 
cles of Christianity was the sole factor which distinguished the 
deists from their orthodox oponents.' Consequently, American 
deism may be defined as a religious movement which advanced 
the sufficiency of reason and natural religion and which, im- 
plicitly or explicitly, denied the truth of the Christian revela- 
tion. From the viewpoint of this definition, the deistic move- 
ment in provincial America was relatively inconspicuous and 
the little that was prevalent was generally conservative in trend. 
However, during the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
deism began to attract more widespread attention and became 
more aggressive in tone. After 1789, it spread so rapidly among 
the masses that for a time it began to rival Christianity in popu- 
lar favor. 

In revolutionary America a more general and militant deistic 
trend was made possible by the spirit of the times, the develop- 
ment of Freemasonry, and the infiltration of French culture. 
The period from 1763 to 1789 was essentially an era of revolt 
against external and arbitrary interference. In the political 
world, the American War of Independence was in a sense a re- 
bellion against the claims of an outside and capricious power to 
hamper the political and economic welfare of a group of colo- 
nists for the benefit of a “chosen people.” In like fashion, the 
political philosophy of the era with its natural rights and its 

t This appears to be the crux of the entire deistic controversy; of Farrar, A Critical 
History of Free Thought in Reference to the Christian Religion, p. 118; Benn, History of 
English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, I, 177; Pattison, Essays, pp. 58-59; 
Bury, History of the Freedom of Thought, pp. 137-38; Randall, Making of the Modern 
Mind, p. 285; and Smith, History of Modern Culture, I, 409. Also compare such primary 


sources as Samuel Clarke in Watson, Collection of Theological Tracts, IV, 121-23, and 
Uzal Ogden, Antidote to Deism, I, 57 (footnote). 
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concept of the state as a passive policeman crystallized the 
basic political ideals of the Enlightenment. In entire accord 
with the political spirit of the times was the religious philosophy 
of deism. During this period, deists were led to proclaim more 
boldly their freedom from the rule of a capricious and tyrannical 
Deity. They represented the Supreme Being as an Eternal 
Watchman, who had created an immense cosmic machine which 
whirled on and on in accordance with a set of immutable and 
regular laws. These edicts were regarded as perfect. To tinker 
with them by performing miracles would imply the imperfection 
of the Deity. His function was simply to do nothing that would 
interfere with the natural right of His creatures to pursue happi- 
ness. In short, God was no longer represented as an arbitrary 
monarch, but as a constituted president, whose duty it was to 
administer the laws of the natural world for the glory and good 
fortune of an emancipated people. Moreover, the successful 
prosecution of the struggle with England created an atmosphere 
conducive to the growth of deism. Since thirteen weak and dis- 
united states had defeated one of the most powerful nations in 
the world, religious radicals might well have been stimulated in 
their attempt to overthrow the strongly entrenched traditional 
representation of the Supreme Being. Thus, consciously or un- 
consciously, the deistic movement was encouraged to announce 
its views in more explicit terms because of the pervading influ- 
ence of the age. However, most of the deists were still hesitant 
and timid, a circumstance which was due in no small measure 
to the fact that the American revolution was not a thorough- 
going social upheaval and consequently did not engender a very 
radical spirit. 

The growth of deistic speculation was stimulated, not only by 
the spirit of the times, but also by the development of Free- 
masonry. Although temporarily retarded by the war, after 1783 
the Masonic organizations began to grow in numbers and in 
importance due to the infiltration of many French lodges and 
to the enrolment of prominent revolutionary war leaders. The 
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names of such Masons as Washington, Franklin, Warren, Madi- 
son, and Lafayette undoubtedly secured many converts so that, 
in 1784, Ezra Stiles estimated that there were approximately 
187 lodges in America with a membership of 3,610.7 Masonry 
grew not only in numbers but in significance. The latter was 
reflected particularly in announcements, articles, and poems 
appearing in the newspapers and magazines of the period.’ Es- 
pecially, at the turn of the century, the American Masonic 
movement attracted widespread attention. This was due to the 
assertion that Freemasonry in America, having been corrupted 
by illuminism in the guise of French Masonic lodges, was striv- 
ing to overthrow religion. The fact of the matter was that the 
American Masonic movement was then and had always been 
distinctly Christian both in tone and deed. In reality, the 
Ahiman Razon of 1783, edited by William Smith upon the re- 
quest of the Pennsylvania Grand Lodge, stated definitely that 
good Masons could never “tread in the irreligious paths of the 
unhappy libertine, the deist, or the stupid atheist.’ Although 
fifteen years later the Rev. Harris, chaplain of the Grand Lodge 
of Massachusetts, qualified the statement quoted by excluding 
the name deist* he pointed out that both Christianity and 
Freemasonry desired the encouragement of charity and benevo- 
lence as well as of moral and social duties. On the whole, at the 
opening of the nineteenth century, the American Masonic move- 
ment was not militantly deistic, although, according to such 
alarmists as Morse and Payson, there were in the new Republic 
6 illuminated Masonic orders and 1,700 agents of the Illu- 


2 Dexter, Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, III, 105-6. 

3 For newspaper discussion see The Gazette of the State of South Carolina for May 27, 
1784 (No. 2204), and The Maryland Gazette or Baltimore Advertiser for March 30, 1787 
(No. 259). For magazine articles see The Christian’s, Scholar’s, and Farmer’s Magazine 
for April and May, 1789 (I, 84-85); The American Museum or Repository for June, 1787 
(I, 548); The Literary Museum or Monthly Magazine for March, 1797 (p. 160); and The 
American Universal Magazine for January 9, 1797 (I, 65). 

4 Compare the Ahiman Razon .... p. 14 and T. M. Harris (ed.), Constitutions of the 
Ancient and Honorable Faternity of Free and Accepted Masons (Worcester, 1798) p. 34. 
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minati.’ Illuminism was described in The Religious Monitor or 
Theological Scales for August 25, 1798, as a movement which 
was “in league with corrupted Masons” and which desired to 
root out all religion in Europe and America. The widespread 
fear of illuminated Masonry, which then gripped the young Re- 
public, was due to the hysteria of the times. A most significant 
social revolution had taken place in France. It was beginning 
to affect those European countries which were adjacent to the 
whirlpool. Many Americans, especially New Englanders, feared 
that “its dangerous principles” might find their way across the 
broad Atlantic and result in the violent overthrow of state and 
religion. Consequently, the activity of sinister foreign influences 
against the government and Christianity were seen everywhere. 
In alarm the New England leaders tracked the terrible beast to 
its lair and lo! its den was the Masonic lodge. In this subter- 
raneous retreat many respectable religious and political leaders 
were found with the result that the bubble of illuminated Free- 
masonry soon burst. 

Although the American Masonic movement was not anti- 
Christian, nevertheless, its prayers, addresses, and constitu- 
tions were written in such a manner that its members were un- 
consciously familiarized with deistic phraseology. The Deity 
was constantly addressed as ‘“‘the Great Architect and Governor 
of the Universe . . . .” who was to be adored as “‘our Supreme 
Master.’’ All Masons were to worship God, to love their neigh- 
bors, and to avoid excesses. These duties were the substance of 
“the universal religion or the religion of nature.’’ Moreover, 
Masons were no longer charged to comply with Christian usages. 
They were now to obey only “the essentials of religion in which 
all men agree ”” Given this latitude, some Masons, like 
Franklin, felt that deism sufficiently taught the necessary re- 
ligious requirements. In short the American Masonic move- 


5 Payson, Proofs of the Real Existence, and Dangerous Tendency of Illuminism 
(Charlestown, 1802), pp. 196-98, 208, 242. Morse, A Sermon, Exhibiting the Present 
Dangers, etc. (Charlestown, 1799), pp. 26-27, 29-32, 34-37: 
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ment, although not anti-Christian, nevertheless did harbor 
deists and unknowingly acquainted its members with deistic 
expressions. 

The infiltration of French culture was another factor in the 
emergence of a bolder deistic movement. During the provincial 
period, the colonists read all the prominent English deists, 
Shaftesbury, Collins, Pope, and Bolingbroke, as well as the 
chief supernatural rationalists, Tillotson, Locke, Clarke and 
Cheyne.° From 1763 to the end of the century, English skepti- 
cism was re-enforced by the swifter and more radical currents of 
French freethinking. As indicated by library catalogues and 
newspaper advertisements, the deistic writings of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Condorcet, and Volney had quite a vogue in America 
during this period. Voltaire’s deistic works, such as his Philo- 
sophical Dictionary, his Letters on the English, and his Candide, 
were being sold in Boston, New York, and Albany. These 
treatises were likewise to be found on the shelves of New York 
and Philadelphia libraries.’ Like Voltaire, Rousseau was very 
popular with the American reading public. His deistic tract, 
the ‘‘Profession of Faith of a Savoyard Vicar,”’ which was pub- 
lished in his Emile, was listed for sale by book-dealers in Boston 
and Philadelphia. The New York Society Library also con- 
tained a copy of this treatise.* In like fashion, Condorcet’s Life 
of Voltaire together with his History of the Progress of the Human 

6 Although Tillotson, Locke, Clarke, and Cheyne believed in a natural religion, 
based upon reason, they thought that it needed to be supplemented by the Christian 
revelation. Hence, they may be described as supernatural rationalists, while the deists, 
believing in the sufficiency of the Religion of Nature, may be represented as natural 
rationalists. 

7 Voltaire’s works were being sold in Boston by Cox and Berry, Catalogue (probable 
date, 1776), p. 27, and Blake, Catalogue (1796), p. 41; in New York by Berrian (1803), 
p. 40; and by Gaine, Catalogue (1792), p. 14;and in Albany by Thomas, Andrews, and 
Penniman, Catalogue (probable date, 1798), p. 22. His writings were also listed in the 
New York Society Library catalogue for 1789 and the Library Company of Philadelphia 
catalogue for 1770. 

8 Rousseau’s Emile was sold in Boston by Blake, Catalogue (1796), p. 36, and in 


Philadelphia by Prichard, Catalogue (1785), p. 13. See also New York Society Library 
catalogue for 1789. 
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Spirit; and Volney’s Ruins were to be found in the library cata- 
logues of the day.® 

An interest in these French deistic works was reflected in 
newspaper advertisements and magazine articles. Voltaire’s 
writings were announced in the newspapers of Philadelphia, 
New York, Providence, New Haven, and Baltimore; while 
periodicals discussed his life and character. In The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine for January, 1775, and in The Boston Magazine 
for July, 1784, a not very laudatory character study of this 
restless cynic was given. Anecdotes concerning his life appeared 
in The Moral and Sentimental Magazine for July 3, 1797, and in 
The Literary Museum or Monthly Magazine for February, 1797. 
The death of Voltaire appeared to be of great interest to Amer- 
icans, who desired to learn whether he died a deist or a Chris- 
tian. Newspaper and magazine accounts seemed generally to 
agree that Voltaire died denying the divinity of Christ." His 
writings as well as his life were scrutinized and evaluated in the 
American periodicals of the day. In The Boston Magazine for 
April, 1784, and in The American Museum or Repository for 
July, 1792, his literary qualities were analyzed. Readers of the 
latter publication were especially cautioned not “to cultivate 
any close acquaintance with so erroneous and seductive an au- 
thor.” The above-quoted magazine articles also contained 
criticisms of Rousseau’s writings. Like Voltaire, Jean Jacques 


9 The works of Condorcet, as listed above, could be found in the catalogue of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia for 1793, p. 10; and for 1794, p. 18. Volney’s Ruins, 
which was published in New York as early as 1796, was listed in Berrian, Catalogue for 
1803, p. 40. 

© See The Pennsylvania Journal and the Weekly Advertiser for July 6, 1769 (No. 1387); 
The New York Journal for December 22, 1768 (No. 1355); The Providence Gazette and 
Country Journal for May 7, 1785 (No. 1114); The Connecticut Journal for September 22, 
1784 (No. 882); and The Maryland Gazette or the Baltimore Advertiser for February 3, 
1786 (No. 179). 

™ For newspaper accounts of Voltaire’s death see The Country Journal and Pough- 
keepsie Advertiser for August 5, 1788 (No. 157), and the Oriental Trumpet: Or, Town and 
County Gazette for November 21, 1799. For magazine discussions of same see The Boston 
Magazine for July, 1784 (I, 362-63), and The Columbian Magazine for August, 1788 
(II, 446-47). 
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engaged the attention of the American literati. Although he 
was to be read for amusement, ‘‘the sublime Author of the Emi- 
lius” was not to be taken seriously, since he was an enemy of 
revelation. The Connecticut Evangelical Magazine for August, 
1800, was willing to admit that Rousseau had praised Jesus very 
highly, but went on to say that if he had remained an unbe- 
liever to the end, “the pangs of an accusing conscience [would] 
form a state of future misery, equal to the highest descriptions 
of the Christian scriptures.’’ From the viewpoint of our in- 
quiry, the most significant effect of the introduction of these 
French deistic works was to make American deism more ag- 
gressive. Although a vigorous opponent of everything French, 
Seth Payson summarized accurately the French influence upon 
American skepticism, when he asserted in 1802, “that the 
principles of infidelity have attested the progress of French in- 
fluence in America ” In a word, the infiltration of French 
culture, the development of Freemasonry, and the spirit of the 
times were conducive to the rise of a more militant deistic move- 
ment characterized by a more vigorous and open attack upon 
the Christian revelation. 

As a result of these basic factors, the revolutionary era was 
distinguished by the growth of an ever increasing deistic litera- 
ture. Fundamental to deistic speculation was the idea of a 
general providence which operated in accordance with uni- 
versal and not particular laws. A corollary naturally deduced 
from this basic assumption was the inference that, if God ruled 
the world according to general edicts, He would not go out of 
His way to reveal Himself to any particular people through such 
supernatural events as miracles. In The American Magazine or 
General Repository for June, 1769, there appeared a letter de- 
fending this deistic contention. The author argued that, since 
the evils existing in the world might all be for the best, man had 
little need for any particular intervention by an external Being. 
Reflecting the revolutionary spirit of the age, the writer asked, 
‘‘Why then should God interpose to alter the determinations of 
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human will, more than the operations of nature? Cannot man 
be happy unless his liberty be over-ruled?”’ Furthermore, he 
contended that evidences of any intervention were merely as- 
sertions, and, even though such interventions might have taken 
place, there were no criteria to judge of their wisdom or foolish- 
ness. In conclusion, the writer cautiously asserted that what 
he had said did not preclude the possibility that if the Deity 
desired to reveal himself to mankind by suspending his general 
edicts, He could do so. That the letter was an implied rejection 
of revelation was so evident that it was immediately answered. 
In the August, 1769, edition of the same periodical, a particular 
providence was defended on the ground that, since the Deity 
cared for all his subjects and disposed of all events, such fore- 
sight did not imply any partiality on His part. In subsequent 
issues of the magazine, the original writer defended his thesis by 
reaffirming his faith in a general providence and in the freedom 
of the will. 

In 1783, there appeared in the November issue of Te Boston 
Magazine an article entitled “Disquisition on Rational Chris- 
tianity.”’ In reality this essay was a veiled attempt to show the 
irrationality of the Christian revelation. The anonymous au- 
thor maintained that the Christian drama of salvation was ‘“‘so 
adverse to all the principles of human reason, that, if brought 
before her tribunal, it must be inevitably condemned 
Moreover, he argued that revelation could not be based on 
reason, since the former implied something which was above the 
latter. In a cynical manner the writer held that, although vari- 
ous denominational churches could be represented as Christian, 
rationalists did not deserve this designation, since they rejected 
all Christian doctrines ‘‘as impious, ridiculous, and contradic- 
tory to the justice of God and the reason of man 
conclusion, he called upon ‘“‘the religious and moral deist”’ to 
assert his faith, inasmuch as deism could not be considered as 
disgraceful to a virtuous man’s character. 

One year later, a “religious and moral deist,’’ answering the 
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clarion call, proclaimed his creed in so vigorous a manner that it 
attracted general attention. The deist was Ethan Allen, his 
work Reason, the Only Oracle of Man; or a Compendious System 
of Natural Religion. In his Preface, he frankly admitted that he 
was not a Christian. Consequently, his pamphlet was one long 
diatribe against the religion into which he had been born. In 
condemning the trinitarian doctrine as unreasonable and un- 
intelligible, and in discarding a belief in the original fall of man 
as irrational and “‘chimerical,”? Allen repudiated the basic 
tenets of the Christian creed. Furthermore, he was led to reject 
both prophecies and miracles, since the former were often vague, 
contradictory, and questionable, and since the latter implied the 
imperfection of God." Pointing out the possibilities of biblical 
fallibility, he also repudiated the divinity of the Scriptures, espe- 
cially assailing the Old Testament accounts of the creation of 
the world and the death of Moses. In short, from a negative 
viewpoint, the work was a rejection of revealed religion in gen- 
eral, and the Christian disclosure in particular. This repudia- 
tion was in turn based on his conviction of the sufficiency of 


natural religion. Allen maintained that reason, which was the 
basis of true religion, would lead men to exalt God and to 
practice morality. In deistic fashion, he accepted the being of 
God and the corresponding human duty of divine worship. He 
also emphasized the importance of the virtuous life, which he 
felt always conformed to “‘right reason.”’ Lastly, like his fellow- 
deists, he believed in a future state of rewards and punish- 


12 Allen, Reason, the Only Oracle of Man, pp. 73, 81-82. In view of his anti-Trinitarian 
belief, Allen rejected the divinity of Jesus (pp. 75-76). 

%3 Concerning the arguments against prophecies see ibid, pp. 52-57, 62-66; and 
in regard to those against miracles, pp. 40-46. 

4 Ibid., pp. 13-14, 42, 59. It is interesting to note the similarity between the argu- 
ments presented by both Paine and Allen as to the impossibility of Moses having been 
the author of that portion of Deuteronomy which dealt with an account of the prophet’s 
death (see Allen, ibid , p. 59, and Paine, Age of Reason, Part II, p. 107). Likewise it is 
of interest to note that Allen rejected the biblical account of the creation because of 
his belief in the eternity of the world (p. 13). 
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ments.’’ Since this Religion of Nature was rational, it was “uni- 
versally promulgated to mankind ” In brief, Ethan Allen 
attempted from a positive viewpoint to substitute for the par- 
ticular revelation of the Christian faith the all embracing revela- 
tion of natural religion. 

As Allen had anticipated, he was accused of irreligion, in- 
fidelity, and profanity. Timothy Dwight described him in the 
following verse. 

In vain thro realms of nonsense... . ran 
The great Clodhopping oracle of man. 


Yet faithful were his toils: What could he more? 
In Satan’s cause he bustled, bruised, and swore."® 


Besides being represented as the Devil’s agent on earth, Ethan 
was pictured by another staunch defender of orthodoxy as “an 
ignorant and profane deist . . . . who died with a mind replete 
with horror and despair 17 Still a third believer was 
not merely satisfied with having him die in this manner but 
consigned him to the punishments of the infernal regions. In 
his diary, Ezra Stiles wrote that on February 13, 1789, there 
“died in Vermont the profane and impious Deist Gen. Ethan 
Allen, Author of the Oracles of Reason, a Book replete with scur- 
rilous Reflexions on Revelation ” Piously he added, 
“ ‘And in Hell he lift up his Eyes being in Torments.’ ’’* This 
vigorous condemnation of Allen was due to the fact that his 
work had attracted general attention. William Bentley, a lib- 
eral clergyman of Unitarian tendency, told how a Colonel C. 
was given Allen’s pamphlet on the promise of keeping it a 
secret. However, he loaned the work to a Mr. Grafton, who 

8 The attitude of Allen toward God, morality, and immortality may be found in 
op. cit., pp. 7-9, 29, 97, 100, 20. Although our deist believed in a state of future rewards 


and punishments, he condemned vigorously the Calvinistic idea of election (pp. 11, 20). 


% Dwight, The Triumph of Infidelity, pp. 23-24. See his Travels in New England and 
New York (II, 387-88) for a further description of Allen. 


17 Ogden, Antidote to Deism, II, 270 (footnote). 
% Dexter, Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, III, 345. 
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soon died a “Confirmed Infidel.” The relatives of the latter 
found the book in the dead man’s home and viewed it with 
horror.” Another evidence of the wide circulation of the pam- 
phlet was an article appearing in The Country Journal and the 
Poughkeepsie Advertiser for September 12, 1787 (No. 110). The 
writer, describing himself as ‘Black Beard,” compared Rhode 
Island with the Barbary states. He felt that the principles of 
these two commonwealths were similar in every respect “except 
in religion, and in this they may become nearly so by.... 
adopting the Oracle of Reason for an Alcoran..... 

About the time that the above article made its appearance, 
young John Randolph of Roanoke was catching “‘the measles of 
skepticism.”” Brought up in the school of such English deists as 
Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, and Gibbon and reared in the more 
outspoken deistic school of French infidelity under the guidance 
of Voltaire and Rousseau,” Randolph detested Christianity as 
thoroughly as did Allen and Paine. So great was his repugnance 
toward what he felt was Christian hypocrisy, cant, and fanati- 
cism that he heartily espoused the cause of Mohammedanism, 
rejoicing in all of its triumphs. Although in his later life Ran- 
dolph was to discard the deistic views of his youth, he asserted 
as late as 1818 that his natural aversion to the Christian re- 
ligion had not been entirely erased. 

In the meantime, unknown authors were spreading deistic 
thoughts and contentions through the medium of a New York 
periodical, The American Magazine. The deistic concept that 
the Supreme Being had been acknowledged by all men in all 
ages was the purport of an article entitled ‘Theological Re- 
marks,” which appeared in that publication for January, 1788. 


9 An account of the above incident was given by Bentley in his Diary for November, 
1787, I, 82. 

2 The first book which Randolph ever read was Voltaire, Charles XII in 1780 
(Letters of John Randolph to a Young Relative, p. 190). In 1807, his library contained 
copies of the Encyclopedia, the works of Voltaire and Rousseau as well as a hundred 
volumes of English books (ibid., p. 41). He seemed to have been particularly fond of 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, which he urged his young relative, 
Theodore B. Dudley, to read (zbid., p. 46). 
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Although the author was willing to admit that different nations 
had different ideas concerning the existence of a deity, he 
thought that it was a mistake for Protestant Christians to be- 
lieve that the pagans in their worship of the sun identified that 
heavenly body with the Supreme Being himself. He held that 
the sun was adored by these peoples because it was considered 
as the residence of God. Even the Indians “entertained ideas 
of the Deity that would not disgrace a Christian. .... ” An- 
other article, bolder in tone, yet, on the whole, just as cautious, 
appeared in the same periodical for May, 1788. A writer, who 
signed himself Candidus, requested the theological readers of 
The American Magazine to explain certain supposed discrepan- 
cies in the New Testament accounts as to the genealogy of 
Jesus, his anointment by a woman, his being reviled on the 
cross by thieves, and the actual hour of his crucifixion. Cau- 
tiously, yet defiantly, Candidus concluded by asserting that 
any gentleman who reconciled the different accounts of the 
Evangelists ‘would deserve the thanks of his christian friends.”’ 
He was answered in the very next number by Vindix, who not 
only attempted to resolve his deistic opponent’s doubts but also 
advised Candidus to read a few books on the evidences of 
Christianity. 

In addition to the magazines, the newspapers served as a 
means of deistic speculation. The Country Journal and Dutchess 
and Ulster County Farmer’s Register for January 20, 1789 (No. 
181), published upon request an article in which some imagi- 
nary Indian chiefs exploited deistic principles.” According to 
this story, a Swedish missionary, attempting to convert the 
red men, declared that God had revealed Himself in the Bible 
and that, if the latter were not accepted, eternal damnation 
would follow. In reply, the Indian chiefs declared that future 
rewards and punishments were allotted in proportion to the 


2 This same article had been printed in The New York Gazette revived in the Weekly 
Post-Boy, for April 27, 1752. James Parker, editor of this newspaper, was so bitterly 
assailed for having published this account that he wrote to Franklin for aid (see Smyth, 
Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin, III, 87-88). 
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good or evil that was done in this life. This idea had either been 
revealed directly by God to their forefathers or had been im- 
planted in their own beings. Furthermore, they argued that 
the Christian revelation had no advantage over their own, since 
the Deity had the power to reveal himself to all men without 
the aid of any book. That the Supreme Being would abandon 
his creatures and damn them eternally was inconsistent with 
His justice. Moreover, the Indian chiefs maintained that any 

doctrine, which conveyed such an idea, was blasphemous. 
Probably with the hope of stemming the deistic tide, and 
probably with the desire of securing a well-known convert, 
Ezra Stiles, in 1790, addressed a letter to the aged Dr. Franklin 
asking him to state his religious views, especially those con- 
cerning Jesus of Nazareth. Throughout his life, Franklin had 
been a deist,” although during his youth he espoused the deistic 
cause more openly than during his later life, a circumstance 
which was undoubtedly due to diplomatic and practical con- 
siderations. However, as late as 1784, in a letter to Priestley, 
he maintained that there were several things in the Old Testa- 
ment which were “impossible to be given by divine revelation.” 
In his answer to Stiles, the venerable doctor affirmed his faith 
in the deistic creed of his youth. He subscribed to the three 
basic tenets of natural religion: a belief in one God, in doing 
good, and in the immortality of the soul. There was not a 
single word as to the need of supplementing this faith by any re- 
vealed religion. In regard to Jesus, Franklin was convinced that 
his original system of morality and religion, before it became 
corrupted, was “the best the world ever saw or is likely to 
”” However, the skeptical doctor had some doubts as 


22 However, it is worth while to note that in his Articles of Belief and Acts of Reli- 
gion, Franklin set forth, not only the deistic picture of a supreme and perfect Deity, but 
also a polytheistic description of a number of lesser gods. These were superior to men 
and were characterized by goodness, wisdom, and power. Each lesser God had made for 
himself a sun and planetary system. However, this representation of a plurality of gods 
appears to have been due to an imaginative flight and seems to have been an exception 
to the ordinary concept Franklin entertained as to the Deity. This concept was deistic, 
that is, a belief in one Supreme Being, the author of all things. 
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to the divinity of Christ. Tactful to the end, Franklin thought 
that it was needless for him to busy himself with the question, 
since he expected soon to have ‘‘an Opportunity to know the 
Truth with less Trouble. .... = 

Fearful that these deistic views might make an impression 
upon the masses, leaders of the established order in both polit- 
ical and religious life began to assail deism vigorously. Alarmed 
by the idea that a widespread religious revolt would be accom- 
panied by a widely extended social and political upheaval, the 
constituted governmental authorities viewed with alarm the 
subversive qualities of the deistic movement. The publication 
of proclamations, which sought to stem the progress of infidelity, 
reflected this apprehension. In 1781, John Dickinson, president 
of the State of Delaware, issued such an edict. This public an- 
nouncement was reprinted in The Pennsylvania Gazette and 
Weekly Advertiser for June 23, 1782. In an introductory article, 
the editor of this newspaper congratulated Dickinson upon his 
advocacy of revealed religion and felt that a pronouncement 
from so distinguished a personage would do much to check 
“vice and infidelity.” The Delaware proclamation called upon 
all rational creatures to submit to the holy laws of God, to 
attend His worship, and to practice true virtue. Moreover, it 
called upon the magistrates to prosecute and punish all who 
were guilty of blasphemy or profanity. This last request was 
naturally directed against “impious and profane deists.” 

In a similar manner, the advocates of Christianity, stirred to 
action by the ominous progress of the deistic movement, de- 
fended more forcibly the Christian religion against the attacks 
of its opponents. Especially were the young warned against the 
pitfalls of deistic speculation. In The Providence Gazette and 
Country Journal for September 24, 1785 (No. 1134), the work 
of a noted Englishman, Dr. Watts, on ‘Advice to a Young 
Man, upon His Entrance into the World’’ was reprinted. He 
counseled his readers against gambling their ‘‘eternal interests 


23 Smith, Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin, X, 84. 
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in the world to come, upon the mere light of nature..... 
Moreover, all those who rejected “the blessings of divine revela- 
tion and grace” were conceited and thoughtless. In the same 
vein, a Boston newspaper, The Continental Journal and Weekly 
Advertiser for January 5, 1786 (No. 515), warned the people 
that “the cool and deliberate villany of infidels (could not) be 
compared with one hour of conscious rectitude, far less than 
with their felicity, who, at their last moments, have witnessed 
in what peace a christian [could] die.’’ The emptiness of deism 
was further pointed out in a magazine article said to have been 
written by the Governor of New Jersey, William Livingston, 
Esq. In an essay, styled “Thoughts on Deism,” he ridiculed 
deistic learning and speculation. He thought that deists were 
“superficial reasoners” and disciples of a morality which did not 
surpass in practice that exercised by a horse. Furthermore, he 
believed that the light of nature was an insufficient guide in 
matters concerning salvation. Moreover, Livingston criticized 
the deists for accepting the miracles of an Apollonius of Tyana 
and for rejecting those of a Jesus of Nazareth. In an interroga- 
tory spirit, he asked whether any individual felt that the moral 
precepts of Christianity had been destroyed by ‘‘the unphilo- 
sophical philosophy of a Bolingbroke, or the wretched pun or 
threadbare jest of a Voltaire or a Rousseau.” The writer pointed 
out that whereas deism could not account for the entrance of sin 
into the world, or could not prove by reason the immortality of 
the soul, revealed Christianity was capable of explaining both 
of these ideas. In conclusion, Livingston implied that all deists 
were simply blockheads.™ 

Deistic teachings were assailed, not only by ridicule, but also 
by a rational defense of Christian miracles and prophecies. 
Upon these two rested the truth of the Christian revelation and 

2 The American Museum or Repository for November, 1788 (No. 5), IV, 440-42. The 
author of the above article signed himself Hortensius. In The Universal Asylum, and 
Columbian Magazine for January, 1791, there appeared an extract from a sermon de- 


livered at the burial of Livingston. The discourse extolled the former governor of New 
Jersey as a superb satirist and described him as “‘unshaken in his Christian principles” 


(pp. 7-8). 
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against these were usually directed the shafts of deistic criti- 
cism. In an attempt to reach the people, the evidences of Chris- 
tianity were popularized in magazine articles. In The New- 
Haven Gazette and the Connecticut Magazine for November 30, 
1786 (No. 42), there appeared four essays, which sought to 
show that miracles had been performed in order to confirm the 
Christian revelation. In the first article, the anonymous author 
argued that miracles were not only possible, since the Deity 
could suspend or alter natural laws, but also rational, since they 
were as much an evidence of God’s power as His natural works. 
In subsequent articles,?> the writer defended especially the mir- 
acles of Jesus, which he felt were both divine and duly attested. 
In conclusion, he doubted whether the deists, who were opposed 
to Christianity, would have ever believed the miracles of Jesus, 
even if they had actually seen them performed. A New Jersey 
periodical also came to the defense of Christian evidences. The 
very aim of The Christian’s, Scholar’s, and Farmer’s Magazine 
was “to advance the general interests of our holy religion. ... . 
That Jesus of Nazareth actually lived, that he was the Messiah, 
that the theology and morality of the New Testament were con- 
sistent with the goodness of God, were argued by the orthodox 
within the pages of this Elizabethtown magazine.” 

As the revolutionary period was drawing to an end, the 
ranks of orthodoxy were swelled by the acquisition of a vigorous 
champion of Christianity, Timothy Dwight. His Triumph of 
Infidelity, published in 1788, was written as a satire upon deism. 
In the opinion of Ezra Stiles, Dwight’s poetic work harmed 
rather than benefited the cause it intended to defend, since the 
author had not confined himself to an attack upon the deists, 
but had gone so far as to villify them with an acrimony de- 
cidedly un-Christian.”” The Triumph of Infidelity was addressed 

3 See The New-Haven Gazette, etc., for December 7, 1786 (No. 43); for December 14, 
1786 (No. 44); and for December 21, 1786 (No. 45). 

2% The Christian’s, Scholar’s, and Farmer’s Magazine, I, 18-22, 149, 153, 286, 408-11. 


7 Dexter, Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, III, 326. This criticism was written under 
the date of August 15, 1788. 
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to Voltaire, who had taught that “the chief end of man was to 
slander his God, and abuse him forever.’’ In the poem proper, 
Dwight described such English deists as Herbert of Cherbury 
and Bolingbroke as the leaders in ‘“‘Satan’s cause.” Moreover, 
he held that these thinkers had been aided in their iniquity by 
such lesser lights as Toland, Tindal, Collins, Chubb, Morgan, 
and Woolston, all of whom “‘help’d rakes to sin.” If these de- 
ists were to win the day, usury and immorality would be wide- 
spread, since modern infidels were free from all principles and 
virtues. Roundly abusing the Chinese religion, Dwight assailed 
indirectly those deists who were accustomed to praise all re- 
ligions, except that of Christianity. In a note of hope, the satire 
ended with the prophecy that virtue would triumph over vice, 
true religion over infidelity. The poem was reviewed in the 
July, 1788, number of The American Magazine by a writer of 
deistic inclinations. While admitting that the work had some 
poetic merit, the critic believed that it could never pass for 
either true wit or good satire. He censured Dwight severely for 
his abusive description of the Chinese religion. This, he thought, 
had been done because the Chinese were not Christians, and 
because they expelled from their shores Christian missionaries 
whose vices were so noticeable that they gave the lie to their 
doctrines. The reviewer further held that Dwight was a “the- 
ological dogmatist,”’ who was destined never to achieve a heaven 
reserved for love and benevolence. 

Thus, from 1763 to 1789, deism became bolder in tone, and 
made more widespread an appeal due to the spirit of the times, 
the development of Freemasonry, and the infiltration of French 
culture. Its growing militancy was reflected in the pronounced 
anti-Christian inclination of deistic literature and in the vigor- 
ous apologetics of the faithful. Although it attracted general 
attention in revolutionary America, it was not until the last 
decade of the eighteenth century that it appeared to be setting 


% Dwight, The Triumph of Infidelity, p. 16. As for Voltaire, Dwight thought that he 
was so superficial a reasoner that he could prove anything (p. 18). 
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itself up as a rival of Christianity in the favor of the masses, its 
popularization having been made possible by the revolutionary 
era, which served to transform the conservative deistic trend 
of the provincial period into the aggressive tendency of early 
national America. Like a ship, deism put out to sea during an 
age characterized by revolt. Driven rapidly forward by the aid 
of a favorable current, it became so confident that it continued 
boldly on its course under full sail. With its sheets of canvas 
catching the propitious winds, it raced seemingly in pursuit of 
the unchartered seas beyond the horizon. In these unknown' 
waters it came upon another vessel whose sturdiness proclaimed 
past victories over the insurmountable difficulties of violent 
storms. Perhaps by chance, possibly by design, the two stran- 
gers, drawn irresistibly together, were swept forward into the 
whirling waters of a vortex. Caught and tossed about, both 
temporarily fought off the inevitable, the successful preserva- 
tion of one appearing to depend upon the destruction of the 
other. After a brief but vigorous battle, the angry and swirling 
currents swallowed up the deistic ship; while its rival escaped 
successfully the watery grave of oblivion. The whirlpool of public 
opinion had decided the issue and had claimed another victim. 
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DISCUSSION 


A DIRECT STUDY OF THE CHILD’S 
SENTIMENT OF HONOR 


ROBERT CLARK 


N ORDER to study the sentiment of honor in young persons— 

especially of grade-school age—the following story was told to more 

than 2,000 children in six different states. The story was always 
related in person, and there was but little interference from the teacher, 
except the injunction to write very carefully and not misspell any words— 
which order was generally countermanded by the story-teller. 


DID JOHNNY STEAL THE SECOND TIME? 


“Johnny!” called his mother, one Saturday morning. 

“Yes’m.” 

“Johnny, my dear, I want you to go to the store down in the village, and buy 
for me fifty cents worth of sugar, one dozen eggs, and twenty-five cents worth of 
butter. Now can you remember all these things?” 

“Of course I can,” Johnny replied. 

“Pay for it. Here is my pocket-book; there is just one dollar and seventeen 
cents init. That will be enough. Good-bye dear—and remember that I am in a 
hurry, so I can get to my baking.” 

Johnny, with the basket on his arm, started for the store. 

“Let’s see,” he said to himself, after he had been walking along and whistling 
for a few minutes: “Fifty cents worth of sugar, that’s fifty cents; twenty-five 
cents worth of butter, that’s seventy-five cents; and if the eggs are twenty-five 
cents that makes just one dollar. I wonder if there’s a dollar bill in the pocket- 
book. I haven’t seen one for a long time. It won’t do any harm just to look. 
She wouldn’t care. She said there was one dollar and seventeen cents there. If 
the things do cost a dollar, that will make seventeen cents left. Now that’s what 
I call practical Arithmetic—dead easy, too. Guess I’ll have a look at that mon- 
ey. Well! I might have known there wouldn’t be a bill there; too heavy. Let’s 
see: one silver dollar, that’s one; ten cents and a nickel, that’s fifteen; and one, 
two, three, four pennies, that makes—well! I guess mommie made a mistake for 
once: she said there was one dollar and seventeen, and there is really one dollar 
and nineteen.”’ And to be sure that he was right he counted it over again. 
“Yep! dollar, nineteen, just the same.” 

“Now I wonder,” he kept thinking, “‘I just wonder if she would—no, of course 
she wouldn’t—wouldn’t ever find out, for, she was sure there was just one dollar 
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and seventeen cents; so I will, yes, I will get a couple of jaw-breakers with the 
extra two cents. She’ll never find out.” 

When Johnny reached the store he thought himself in good luck, for the eggs 
really were twenty-five cents; and the storekeeper had just put in a fresh supply 
of jawbreakers—and two for a cent, too. 

Johnny didn’t whistle on his way home, for he had a jaw-breaker in his 
mouth, and for some reason he did not feel like whistling. 

He walked into the kitchen, placed the groceries on the table, told how much 
each cost, and then handed the pocket-book to his mother. But before she 
opened it she said: “I made a mistake, my dear, about the money, I am sure. 
I happened to think after you had gone that there was one dollar and nineteen 
cents, instead of one dollar and seventeen cents,’ and then she opened the 
pocket-book and counted the change. 

Poor Johnny felt more uncomfortable than ever, and he started to leave the 
kitchen, but his mother was standing in the doorway. Then, too, his mother 
asked at once, “‘Why, where are the other two pennies?” 

Now although Johnny was a thief, he didn’t want to bea liar also. Therefore 
he simply confessed that he stole them, and then offered his mother the jaw- 
breakers that were left. 

His mother was certainly very sorry to think that her son had stolen, and so 
she talked kindly but firmly to him, telling him how wicked it was to steal. And 
then to this she added: “But I think I can trust my boy. There are a few more 
things at the store that I forgot to ask you to get, so I will send you again to 
show you that I still believe in your honesty. I will put in some more money; 
I do not know how much.” Then she went to a drawer, brought out another 
pocket-book, and without counting the change in it, or even looking at it, 
emptied it into the pocket-book with the seventeen cents. 

Then as she handed it to Johnny she'said: “I really do not know how much 
there is in it this time, so if you steal any of it I shall not know. I want you to 
go to the store again and buy for me a box of pepper and a package of soda 
crackers.” 

Johnny again went to the store, bought the pepper and crackers, and returned 
home. 

But did he steal any more money? 


The returns may be considered of value for the following reasons: 

1. The children were interested in the story. This was evident from their 
muscular—prominently facial—reactions. Especially was this true where 
the story tells of Johnny’s mother remarking: “I happened to think, my 
dear .... that there was one dollar and nineteen cents instead of one 
dollar and seventeen.”” Not only were eyes and mouths then opened and 
long breaths drawn in, but in some cases the face was covered with the 
hands, perhaps indicating an instinct of self-protection from discovery 
and consequent punishment. The interest of the children was further 
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illustrated by their asking, in some cases almost a year after, whether or 
not Johnny stole. In Burlington two little girls caught up with me on the 
street sometime after the story had been told and requested: “Please, 
mister, did Johnny steal?” 

2. The story was told to children above the fourth grade, and consequently 
to children who probably had been sent on some similar errand. This story 
would be such a one as would come home to every child. 

3. The returns show that in some cases, if not in all, the child put him- 
self in the place of Johnny. The two following replies illustrate this, 

Boy 15. Considering the first act of the boy and the lecture he received it 
might be difficult to answer. In order to answer this question it would be best to 
refer to your own mother. If my mother would give me a purse without naming 
the amount therein, it would not be half the temptation for me to take a few 
cents as it would be under the other circumstances. 

Boy 11. I think he didn’t steal any because his mother talked to him that 
way, and when your mother talks to you you feel as if you would never disobey 
her again till about a week after, and then you get all over it. 


4. Almost all answers were decided with no desire on the part of the pupils 
to change their opinions. In one room (Grade VI) the teacher was so dis- 
heartened to think that even a few of her boys thought Johnny would steal 
when placed on honor, that she asked them individually, “You don’t 
really think Johnny would steal the second time, do you?”’ And although 
this teacher was so popular with her pupils that they would almost change 
their opinions for her sake, yet they still stuck to their original statements. 

The opinions were generally quickly formed, although the higher the 
grade, the older the pupil, the longer did it take to decide. In only a very 
few cases was there an attempt to be “funny”’ but even in these an honest 
answer was generally included. 

The replies have been arranged in an order that is intended to run 
from what may be regarded as the more honorable to the less honorable. 

1. Because he was trusted. Boys, 52; girls, 86; total, 138. 

I do not think he did take the money the second time he went to the store 
because his mother trusted him. Although he knew his mother would not know 
if he did steal, he would not take advantage when she had trusted him. (Boy, 16 


years old.) 

Girl 14. No, because he knew he could take it and would not. 

Girl 17. My decission would be that he did not because his mother placed 
him upon his honor. And very few no matter how base, care to disobey when 
a chance is laid open for them (especially by their mother). 

Boy 11. I think that he did not take the money because his mother said she 
wanted to trust him and he wanted to be trusted. 
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2. From a sense of wrong. Boys, 26; girls, 41; total, 67. 
Boy 14. I don’t think that Johnny would steal any more, because he knew 
that it is wrong and when he grew to be a man he could not be trusted, because 


there is always somebody that finds out. 
Girl 11. I think that he did not steal any money the second time, because he 
knew that it was wrong, and perhaps he would have to own up if he did. 


3. The first time was a lesson. Boys, 67; girls, 71; total, 138. 
Boy 15. Once upon a time there was a young boy who had been tempted to 
steal money thinking he would not be found out, but of course he was at once, 
and found out that it was always best to do things best and honestly. To which 
there is a moral: Honesty is the best policy. This same boy had another chance 
to handle money and I don’t believe he did any more stealing as he had a lesson 
taught him. 


4. Because of his mother’s talk. Boys, 134; girls, 184; total, 318. 
Girl 12. He didn’t steal any money the second time because his mother had 
talked to him so long that he felt ashamed of himself. 

Boy 13. I think it is like all boys to want to get money without work even 
though they are Christians, as I believe this boy was. But after a Christian boy 
has been talked to that way he will not do anything that way for awhile. So I 
believe this boy did not steal the last time although he was sure he could easily. 

Boy 11. He did not because his mother told him he shouldn’t steal because 
it ain’t polite. 

Boy 14. He didn’t because his mother told him it was very bad to steal money 
without having permission. 

5. Because he admitted his guilt (i.e., he “owned up’’). Boys, 11; 
girls, 16; total, 27. 

Boy 14. I say know because he said yest to his mother that he toked two 
sents before. 


6. Because of his regard for his mother. Boys, 4; girls, 18; total, 22. 
Girl 12. I think he didn’t steal any money the second time because he wanted 


to be true to his mother. 
Boy 13. I do not think he took any the second time because he was very 
sorry he had cheated his kind mother (i.e., because his mother was kind to him). 
Girl 9. I think he did not steal any money the second time because his 
mother talked to him about stealing in a gentle voice instead of scolding him. 


7. Because his mother was testing him. Boys, 8; girls, 5; total, 13. 
Boy 14. I don’t think that Johnny stole at all the last time because I think 
that when she sent him to the store the last time it was just to see if he would 
steal and he knew it. 
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8. Because his mother scolded him. Boys, 45; girls, 34; total, 79. 


Boy 13. No, he did not. She had just lectured him, and if she lectured him 
verry hard it would be on his memory and he could not think of anything else. 


g. Because his mother would find out. Boys, 100; girls, 80; total, 180. 
(This shows the child’s attitude toward the mother’s supposed code of 
ethics. The number in this group is larger than in any of the other twelve 
with the exception of No. 3—Because of his mother’s talk. If honesty is 
a prime fundamental of social honor this large group indicates that the 
child’s sense of social honor is small.) 

Boy 12. I think he didn’t spend it because he was afraid his mother would 
no it and said she didn’t no it making believe she did not no what was in the 
pocket-book and she new it. 

Boy 15. I think Johnny did not steel any more money because he thought 
that his mother had made another mistake. 

Girl 11. I do not think he did. Because she had none how much money there 
was in the drawer and she could find out after awhile. (As several thought by 
the process of adding and subtracting.) 


10, He did not care for any more candy. Boys, 22; girls, 13; total, 35. 

Boy 9g. I think he did not because if he had enuf candy he would not want 
any more. 

11. Because he feared punishment. Boys, 37; girls, 17; total, 54. 

Boy 13. Johnie did not steal any money because he thought that his mother 
was try to find out if he would. And if he did that his mother would scold him 
and mabby whip him. 

12. Because he didn’t care to. Boys, 17; girls, 12; total, 29. 

Girl 10. I do not think he would have courage to steal after his mother had 
talked so to him. 


13. Because there was not enough money. Boys, 5; girls, 2; total, 7. 
Girl 8. I think he did not steal any more becors mebbe did not have anof 
money. 


Johnny did steal the second time: 

1. Because his mother did not count the money. Boys, 81; girls, 74; 
total, 156. 

Boy 16. If this boy had $1.17 in the pocket-book as he thought his mother 
put in it. But found $1.19 in it he thought that his mother didn’t know so he 
spent it. So if she sent him the second time with a pocket-book with change in 
it and told him that she didn’t know how much change was in it, I think that 
he stole it. 
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Boy 14. Yes, he did steal because he had a better time (i.e., better oppor- 
tunity to steal). He stole the money because she did not know how much money 
was in the pocket book. 


2. From habit. Boys, 29; girls, 15; total, 44. 
Boy 12. I think he did. Why cause if he stole once he would steal a thousand 


times. 
Boy 16. Johnny stole the money for sure if a thief steals once he will steals 


and keep on stealing until he gets put into jail. That is usually the way with a 


thief. 
Girl 13. I think that Johnny did steal the money because I see that he did 


not have control enough over himself the first time so he had even a better 
chance to steal the money and then his mother would not know so consequently 
I think he did. 


3. Because he wanted more candy. Boys, 15. 
Boy 12. I think he would steal some more money if he wanted some more 
jaw-breakers. 

4. Because he was unpunished for the first offense. Boys, 5; girls, 5; 
total, 10. 

Girl 14. I think that he did steal more money the second time because if his 
mother was cross and gave him a good scolding for stealing the two cents the 
first time he would not steal the second time. 

Girl 13. I think that Jony did take some more money because his mother 
didn’t tell him how much thair was in the pocket-book and she wouldn’t know 
if he took any or not and to only talk to him wouldn’t do any good. She ought 
to have whipped him. 

Boy 13. I think he stole again just because he got off so easy the first time. 


What follows are some of the interesting results obtained from this 
study. 

1. From the tabulated answers and graphs it is noticed that a larger 
percentage of girls thought Johnny did not steal the second time. 

2. At no age does the “curve” for girls drop below 71 per cent and the 
boys below 62 per cent, and the combined “curve’’ below 69 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that the only point at which graphs for both 
the boys and girls coincide is at 14 years of age. This coincidence is quite 
common in comparative studies of both physical and mental conditions 
for boys and girls. 

3. Graphs derived from a study of grades are probably of greater 
value for the child’s place in school, and mental and social life in general is 
far better indicated by grade than by chronological age. It is not surpris- 
ing that since the grades indicate an advance, and since personal ethics 
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are largely derived by training, graphs in this case should be more regu- 
ular and progressive than age graphs. 

4. The individual answers indicated, as anticipated, the influence of 
home life; also the influence of the teacher with whom the child was at 
that time most intimately associated. Yet the answers were still more 
characteristic of the individual child, as was noted in several cases of 
brothers giving opposite answers. 

Several years after this study was first made, the same story was told 
to a group of 199 elementary pupils above the third grade. Of these, 85 
girls and 93 boys thought Johnny did not steal the second time; 12 girls 
and g boys (10 per cent) thought he did steal. There were only two rea- 
sons given for his stealing the second time: “His mother didn’t know,” 
and “He did so before.” The reasons given for his not stealing were (in 
order of the number of times reasons were given): wanted to be trusted, 
would get caught again, his mother made him ashamed of himself, first 
time was a lesson, wanted to be honest, “got the dickens” (or “‘scolded”’ 
or “punished’’) the first time, hurt his mother’s feelings, had a guilty 
conscience, had enough candy, wasn’t punished the first time; (following 
mentioned only twice) mother didn’t get mad, found out it doesn’t pay 
to steal, made him feel sorry, wanted to do right, mother told him not to, 
mother would reward him; (following mentioned once) was on honor, did 
not want to be thought a thief, mother didn’t like him to do it, too em- 
barrassed, he was scared to. 


CONCLUSIONS 


“Indications” would doubtless be a better term than “‘conclusions.” 

1. Before and during early adolescence girls have a stronger sense of 
morality and of honor than boys; this is shown, not only by the larger 
percentage of girls who thought Johnny did not steal, but also by the 
greater number of girls giving reasons that indicated a finer sense of honor, 
and a greater percentage of boys giving those reasons implying less of the 
honorable. 

2. Distrust of the mother. One hundred boys and 8o girls distrusted 
the mother. Would this indicate a tendency in the home training of chil- 
dren? The child has a stricter code of ethics for himself than for his 
mother. Are the parents privileged (unethical) characters, or is untruthful- 
ness a condonable sin? It would indicate that in the child’s mind the “end 
justifies the means.” In this connection it is worth while to recall that 
in a study of the boys’ general ideas of morality in the Whittier (Cali- 
fornia) reform school, made several years ago by Miss N. M. Woodward, 
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the virtues declared necessary for good citizenship were temperance (135); 
freedom from profanity (32); and honesty, mentioned only 27 times. 

3. And yet we must also notice that the moral influence of the parent 
accounts for the largest number (318) of similar reasons, grouped under 
No. 4—Because of his mother’s talk. 

4. Although the percentage of those who considered that Johnny acted 
from a sense of honor is small and reasons given are somewhat vague and 
indefinite, so much so that it is difficult and unsatisfactory to group them 
by themselves, yet the study does clearly show that when “placed on 
honor” the child will act accordingly even though it may not be from a 
spirit of honor itself. 


STATE NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA AT DILLON 


PROFESSOR GIVLER AND ETHICS 
C. W. CHENOWETH 


ROFESSOR GIVLER in “The Aim and Content of an Introduc- 
tory Course in Ethics: A Symposium by Seven American Pro- 
fessors,’’* states that such course should have the following four 
aims: 
1. To disturb the belief that moral maxims are either valid guides for con- 
duct, or a sufficient justification of what happens to be deemed praiseworthy. 
2. To give some idea of the moral geography of the world by showing how, 
especially in unenlightened communities, the mores can make anything right. 
3. To divorce ethical thinking from recondite metaphysical problems, and 
restore the zest which Socrates and the Stoics gave it. 
4. To show that the only basis for ethical insight is a knowledge of how 
human beings actually do behave toward one another and that the only solution 
for problems of conduct lies entirely within the range of human capacities. 


Professor Givler apparently believes that the accomplishment of any 
one of these four objectives would justify an introductory course in ethics, 
A rather careful study of his pronouncements has given me no grounds for 
sharing his confidence. Even if the designated objectives were worth rea- 
lizing, it is quite likely that a course which aimed at them would be kept 
so busy side-stepping its own logical contradictions that its other results 
would be practically nil. 

The first objective may be interpeted as a mandate to eradicate from 


* International Journal of Ethics, October, 1931, p. 6. 
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the student’s mind existing moral convictions. Beliefs based on moral 
maxims are often inadequate. But it will be difficult to prove that they 
are worse than none. This proof would have to be forthcoming before any 
wholesale disturbance of them could be justified. Conviction, whether 
moral or otherwise, is not a distinguishing trait of the modern student. 
He needs much more rather than less. In view of this it would seem to be 
wise for a course in ethics to adopt as its first objective the conservation 
rather than the disturbance and eradication of belief. 

But even if the student’s moral equipment is so defective that the dis- 
turbance and eradication of it are called for, what agency is available for 
that purpose? Professor Givler in his fourth objective seems to contend 
that true ethical insight is contained in the maxim, “Whatever is, is right.” 
He states that idea in the following words: ‘To show that the only basis 
of ethical insight is a knowledge of how human beings actually do behave 
toward one another.” 

But if the way “human beings actually do behave toward one another” 
provides “the only basis of ethical insight,” then that which leads them 
to that behavior must be as sound as a basis of insight as the behavior it- 
self. That which leads them to that behavior must, in a large part, be 
loyalty to moral maxims. If this is not so, it is difficult to see why Pro- 
fessor Givler is so anxious to disturb this loyalty. If it is so, it is equally 
difficult to see how the professor intends to disturb allegiance to moral 
maxims, on the one hand, while, on the other, they, or their products, 
namely, the behavior of people toward one another, are asserted to be 
“the only basis of ethical insight.” 

As his second objective, Professor Givler declares that the purpose of 
an introductory course in ethics is to “give some idea of the moral geog- 
raphy of the world by showing how, especially in unenlightened com- 
munities, the mores can make anything right.’”’ I am a little puzzled to 
know whether Professor Givler accepts as right anything that the mores 
make right. If he does not, how can he demonstrate its wrongness if the 
ethical insight by which he attempts it is derived from “a knowledge of 
how human beings actually do behave toward one another,” and the 
behavior is controlled largely by the mores, the wrongness of whose man- 
dates he is concerned to establish? It seems that the assumption of their 
rightness is a necessary prelude to their use in establishing their wrong- 
ness. But if he does accept as right anything that the mores make right, 
upon what grounds does he presume to disturb the convictions of students 
which are the outgrowth of the existing mores, the rightness of which he 
accepts? 

The third objective of an introductory course in ethics is “to divorce 
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ethical thinking from recondite metaphysical problems. ....” In other 
words the student must be led to see that there is no relation between 
ethics and metaphysics. But Professor Givler cannot be permitted to ig- 
nore the fact that his own ethical theory has a reckoning to make with 
metaphysics. He asserts, in effect, that ‘a knowledge of how human be- 
ings actually do behave toward one another” is “the only basis of ethical 
insight.” But why is this so? If a sound system of ethics can be built up 
on a knowledge of the way human beings behave toward one another, 
there must be a reason for the soundness of this type of theory. If this 
reason is given, it must include as one of its essential features a demon- 
stration tending to show that the nature of man and his relation to others 
are such that his behavior, whatever its character, is suited to the con- 
servation of the one and the stabilizing of the other. If this demonstration 
is lacking, there can be no assurance that the behavior of man is adapted 
to his preservation and that a system of morality based on a knowledge of 
his behavior is not, in fact, a system of immorality. But if this demonstra- 
tion is attempted, there will be available for it at present a hopelessly 
inadequate body of psychological knowledge. When this foundation is 
exhausted, Professor Givler may find that most of his ethical structure 
rests on metaphysical presuppositions as “recondite” as the rest. Pro- 
fessor Givler may not be implying metaphysics to build up an ethical 
theory that will exhibit an independence of metaphysics, but he, at least, 
creates that impression. 

Finally, it is urged that an introductory course in ethics should put 
“emphasis . . . . upon a good humored tolerance of all human customs 
and traditions whatsoever..... ” Now, how should the professor set 
about this task? If he exhibits that trait himself, how can he “disturb” the 
convictions of students or attack the marital harmony between ethics and 
“recondite metaphysical problems”? If the professor does not exhibit 
that trait himself, from whence will come the material with which he 
inculcates it in his students? 

Professor Givler finds fault with much ethical theory because it “smells 
of the lamp and the inkstand.” I have an impression that a little of the 
flavor that damns ethical theory would improve the quality of the logic 
in which he presents the outline of his course. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Gop IN GREEK PHILOSOPHY TO THE TIME OF SOCRATES. By Roy Ken- 
neth Hack. Princeton: Princeton University Press for the University 
of Cincinnati, 1931. $3.00. 

In substantive content this book adds another to the numerous 
sketches of the history of the pre-Socratic philosophers with excerpts from 
their fragments which the stores of Diels, Burnet, and Zeller make it so 
easy and so tempting to produce. Professor Hack writes well, is well read, 
and scatters many interesting and some eminently sensible suggestions 
and comments by the way. My only general criticism of his book would 
apply equally to nearly all the literature of the subject except the indis- 
pensable collections of Diels. He affirms much more about Thales, Pythag- 
oras, Empedocles, and the rest than the insufficient evidence enables us 
to verify. His ideal is to make them and all their conceptions and rela- 
tions to one another as intelligible to us as they would be if we were their 
disciples and viewed their entire systems from the inside. He knows and 
practically admits that it cannot be done. But he cannot refrain from 
trying. 

Because of my skeptical attitude toward the evidence I gave up my 
seminar on the pre-Socratics some thirty years ago. I found that after 
six months of would-be critical study the students were so confused by the 
contradictions of the interpreters that they remembered no more of the 
subject than they would have got from a rapid reading of the translations 
in Burnet or Diels. Perhaps I ought to have told them authoritatively 
what to believe and left it at that. 

In Professor Hack’s intention, however, the book is much more than 
a historical sketch. It is the maintenance of a thesis. He holds, apparent- 
ly under the influence of Bergson and Cornford, that early Greek thought 
was a continuous development from mythology or religion to philosophy, 
not necessarily by way of science. He denies that Thales marks an epoch 
in the sense of a catastrophic and miraculous shift from the mythical to the 
scientific point of view. And he does not believe that Plato’s philosophy 
is a sharp reaction against the predominantly and increasing materialis- 
tic and positivistic tendencies of his predecessors. They were all, from 
Homer down, endeavoring to define the supreme God which they divined, 
and contradicting or trying to better one another’s formulas. This is the 
key, if not to all mythologies, to all pre-Platonic poets and philosophers. 
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Homer himself begins the process. His anthropomorphism is only skin 
deep. Divinity is for him essentially Power; and Zeus, Athena, and Apollo 
are less powerful than Fate and Destiny and other abstractions or personifi- 
cations of aspects of nature. The gods swear by the River Styx, and what 
you swear by is your superior. The unseemly behavior of Homer’s Olym- 
pians is not Ionic levity and skepticism preluding to the godless science of 
Ionian philosophy. It is an anticipation from a different point of view of 
Xenophanes’ ethical criticism of the immorality of the Homeric gods, 
even as Homer’s Ocean, the genesis of all things, is an anticipation of 
Thales. 

With like ingenuity and with apparent reliance on the testimony of the 
doxographies in Cicero and the Christian fathers, it is shown that the main 
interests of the pre-Socratics was not scientific inquiry but the discovery 
of the aptest embodiment or symbol of the divine power that underlies and 
manifests itself in phenomena. The argument, it would seem, is an ex- 
ample of the way in which with the help of the discipline of the history of 
philosophy “philosophic thought will gradually release itself from its pres- 
ent servitude to science.’’ Even the atomists are brought under this 
formula. Aristotle misinterpreted them. The atoms are much more than 
atoms. They have that within which passes show. They are Forms, with 
a capital letter. ““The Spherical Forms themselves which are the supreme 
god of Leucippus stand therefore in precisely the same relation to the 
other Forms of Being that Heraclitus established between his supreme god 
Fire and the lower forms of Fire.” 

It was perhaps worth while to see what could be said for this thesis and 
in abatement of some exaggerations of Zeller in the opposite sense. But 
I am unable to accept it as a whole, and I have neither space nor inclina- 
tion to examine in detail here Professor Hack’s use of the evidence. My 
own way of approach to the pre-Socratics is sufficiently indicated in the 
Chicago dissertation of Miss Clara Millerd, On the Interpretation of Em- 
pedocles, in the article “Greek Philosophy” in Hastings Encyclopaedia, 
and in a paper on Heraclitus and Parmenides in the American Journal of 


Philology, XXI (1900), 200-216. 
PAUL SHOREY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A PHILOSOPHICAL Stupy oF Mysticism. By Charles A. Bennett. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1931 (2d printing). Pp. 192. 
This well-known and highly-esteemed study of the mystic experience 
and the mystic’s ideology justifies its title by the care and thoughtfulness 
with which the author has explored the various points of view implicated: 
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physiological, psychological, aesthetic, ethical, logical, metaphysical. The 
documentation is from the writings of the great mystics, and is in itself 
of the greatest interest. The essay is characterized by a sympathy for 
mysticism unusual among contemporary writers, though the approach is 
from the standpoint of philosophical objectivity rather than mystic en- 
thusiasm, and is dominated by a mediating spirit. The author believes 
that “‘mysticism has a contribution to make toward the solution of prob- 
lems of religious knowledge and problems of conduct.” 

Nearly one-half the essay is devoted to the relation between religion 
and morality, as presenting contradictions apparently fatal to their syn- 
thesis; the paradoxes involved center about the categories of whole and 
part, being and becoming, security and risk. The author’s solution is that 
a vision of the good as an integral and assured whole must alternate with 
the attempt to realize the good in partial detail: the insufficiency and in- 
completeness of each experience points to the other as its requisite com- 
plement. The vision is mystic, the process of realization is on the plane 
of the practical intellect. The treatment of this point is suggestive, and 
shows much moral insight. Nevertheless, the idea of conceiving the rela- 
tion in question under the antitheses of action—vision, incompleteness— 
completeness, certainty—uncertainty, and so forth, seems to the reviewer 
a little unjust both to morality and religion, in that it makes both ab- 
stractions. The deeper and more characteristic antithesis is perhaps that 
between gift and task. 

The conception of the relation between mysticism and religion remains 
a little uncertain. The interpretation which conceives of mysticism as an 
aberation within the religious sphere, due to the suspension of the ethical 
content of religion, is not taken seriously by the author. Religion and 
mysticism seem at times to be identified. But at other times mysticism 
appears to be taken as an aristocratic differential in human nature, a 
form of geniality rather than a universally accessible experience. This 
interpretation is favored by the select and literary character of the docu- 
mentation. On the whole, the justification of mysticism offered is so pre- 
ponderantly pragmatic in spirit that many a mystic might be tempted to 
suspect it of a tendency to betray the cause which it defends. 


Davip F. SWENSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE Economic Lire or Soviet Russia. By Calvin B. Hoover. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. viii+361. 
For a decade after the assumption of power by the Bolsheviks in 
Russia it was the custom of their critics in the Western world to predict 
the early demise of the Soviet régime. It seemed impossible that a collec- 
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tive economy, flying in the face of previous historical experience, should 
have even a limited tenure. But facts are stubborn, and in spite of much 
wish-thinking in the West, the rulers in the Kremlin not only refused to 
demise, but actually succeeded in maintaining themselves in power, ex- 
tending the area under their control, uprooting ancient institutions, 
implanting others in their stead, and reorganizing not only the political 
and administrative system but the whole pattern of social and economic 
life. In the light of these accomplishments, the attitude of observers-from- 
a-distance has altered, and much of the cavalier pose toward the Soviet 
system, dismissing it as a priori unsuccessful, has given place to a new 
viewpoint, varying from uncritical admiration on the one hand to im- 
passioned defense of Western economics on the other. In proportion as 
the phases of Soviet economic policy have evolved from war communism 
through the New Economic Policy to the Five Year Plan, the ramified 
aspects of Bolshevik activity have baffled both expert and layman, and 
the effort to disengage from the tangle of fact and fiction surrounding 
Russia some correlated, objective bases for a more truthful appraisal of 
the communist experiment has been inordinately difficult. 

The volume under review makes its contribution precisely because it 
is a first-hand, calm, scientific endeavor to throw light on the problem of 
the success or failure of the Soviet economic system and its consequences 
for the people subjected to the new order. Professor Hoover is not inter- 
ested in the mechanics of political control or the minutiae of institutional 
organization; he does not undertake an ex parte defense of either the 
Soviet economy or the capitalist order but he has amassed sufficient data 
and evidence to make him raise an initial query: ‘‘Can some of the un- 
questionable achievements of the soviet economic order be duplicated by 
capitalism?” (p. 12). His answer is arrived at by description and analysis 
of the new economic institutions through which the communist economy 
is functioning. But Professor Hoover is not content with mere institu- 
tional description; he looks for the principles actuating communist lead- 
ers, their incentives, their objectives—in short for the interaction of doc- 
trine upon practice and of practice upon doctrine. Contrary to popular 
impressions, the process of the integration of industry through trusts and 
syndicates under a series of hierarchical controls has been an evolutionary 
one, from loose, ineffective committee control of planning and production 
to the more efficient administration of enterprises by directors. The sys- 
tem has now assumed numerous elements of permanence: “One must 
recognize the fact that the soviet industrial system has demonstrated its 
ability to adapt and to shape the organizational forms borrowed from capi- 
talism to its own purposes. Comparison with the organizational form of 
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industry in a capitalistic country would not be unfavorable to soviet 
industry in every respect” (pp. 41-42). As far as external forms are con- 
cerned, then, the Soviet economic order is viable. There ensues the query, 
Can it endure? Does the communist economy possess the capacity to 
produce the capital requisite for running so ramified a system? To this 
Professor Hoover replies that capital investment in industry is greater 
than in pre-war years, that it is proportionately as great as in any capital- 
ist country and greater than in most; that it is overwhelmingly the result 
of economic organization rather than private saving; and that capital 
saving greatly exceeds capital depreciation, despite the very great human 
cost in terms of ‘‘the sharpest abstinence on the part of the population.” 

Having established the viability and durability of the régime in general, 
the author then analyses the specific achievements in the domains of 
agriculture, internal and external trade, money and banking, co-operative 
organization, social insurance, and planned economy. Detailed treat- 
ment of any of these is obviously beyond the scope of this review. Some 
of the finest writing in the volume touches the delicate domain usually 
beyond the purview of the standard economist where the author is able 
to deal objectively with the ideology of communism and its effects on the 
various social classes. This is notably true of the description of the status 
of the different peasant groups (pp. 69-81), the operation of the collec- 
tives (pp. 89-96), and the creation of the “new feudalism” by the driving 
of the peasantry into the new collective farms. It again appears in Pro- 
fessor Hoover’s treatment of the ‘‘deprived’’ classes (pp. 282 ff.). Their 
lot is of all men most miserable. Yet, because they are a pariah group, 
hors de loi, they do not count among the official Russian unemployed. 
This greatly facilitates the labors and the showings of statisticians. 

To readers of this Journal the author’s conclusions as to the effects of 
communism in practice on the people subjected to its workings will be of 
commanding interest. These are discussed in a chapter on “Communism 
and Human Welfare” with dispassionate objectivity and singular insight. 
Since the revolution, declares the author, ‘‘objective and subjective con- 
ditions of life have been comparable with the days of Ivan the Terrible 
or the Tartar raids.”’ In the main this is explained by the fact that “‘the 
income which was taken from the ‘exploiting classes’ has not yet fully 
accrued to the exploited classes who despoiled them.”’ But this is only a 
part of the story. The rapid industrialization has called for such excessive 
exporting as severely to ration the whole country. Yet under ideal condi- 
tions under a communist régime the standard of living would not be high, 
there being no incentives to leisure or accumulation. Nor is the picture 
more appealing on its psychological side. Oppression of the intellectuals, 
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cultivated class hatred, individual and collective bitterness of feeling dom- 
inate the Soviet commonwealth. “Never in history have the mind and 
purpose of man been so robbed of freedom and dignity” (p. 334). Pro- 
fessor Hoover concludes, however regretfully, that communism is a régime 
inseparable from violence; and that it is doubtful whether a completely 
socialistic régime can ever be attained without violence, or maintained 
without the use of force or coercion (p. 340). Notwithstanding, if viewed 
from an amoral standpoint, the Soviet system has potentialities of eco- 
nomic success great enough to constitute, in the author’s mind, a menac- 
ing threat to the future of capitalism. Unless the capitalist order, within 
the next decade, improves its technique of marketing and distribution and 
raises the standard of individual living for the working classes, he predicts 
that the world-revolution will begin to make rapid strides. 

The volume provides authentic data; also it is one to stimulate think- 
ing, to cause intellectual inventory, to prompt a minute examination of 
the ethical foundations of the existing social order in the capitalist West. 

MALBONE W. GRAHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


An INTRODUCTION TO LrvING PurLosopHy. By D. S. Robinson. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1932. Pp. xiv+381. $3.00. 

In this book Professor Robinson has supplied the teacher and student 
of philosophy with another useful tool. Used in connection with his An- 
thology of Recent Philosophy, the book would make a very satisfactory text 
for courses in contemporary philosophy, or in introduction to philosophy. 
Both volumes follow the same arrangement of content, presenting in turn 
sections on “Orientation,” ‘‘Idealism,” ‘“‘Realism,” ‘‘Pragmatism,” and 
“Other Types of Philosophy.” In each of the sections dealing with the 
main types of philosophy there is included an account of the genesis of 
the movement; a presentation of the methods used; a consideration of the 
typical answers to the problems of knowledge, existence, truth, error, the 
relation of mind and body, value, and evil; and a summary of the typical 
objections raised by opposing thinkers. 

Professor Robinson succeeds, for the most part, in presenting fairly the 
alternative positions, and the playing of one school of thought over 
against the other gives a certain objectivity to the results. It provides the 
opportunity of introducing a wide range of well selected and timely mate- 
rial. The student has at his fingertips in this volume a collection of the 
names, books, and issues which flavor the brew of current philosophical 
thought. 
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It is inevitable that exceptions will be taken by various types of think- 
ers to the presentation of the views which they represent. Thus the prag- 
matist will question the claims that for him experience is the ‘‘all inclusive 
reality,’ that true ideas and useful ideas are identical, that retroactive 
judgments alone refute the pragmatic theory of truth, that “‘existence it- 
self is man-made,” and that on a pragmatic view philosophy is bound to 
dry up since it sends men to “practical activities and social reforms.” 
But diverse passages will provoke smiles and snarls in diverse thinkers, 
and each will have to draw up his own table of yeas and nays. 

In so far as the author’s own convictions shine through the pages, they 
are seen to be idealistic and anti-pragmatic. Since the book is primarily 
a presentation of diverse views, and not itself a contribution to the dia- 
lectic of philosophy, it would not be fair to stress too strongly its own 
positive statements. The moral and social motivation for philosophic ac- 
tivity draws his ire, for ‘“‘man cannot rest until his mind has pierced the 
veil.’”’” His own sympathy is with the desire to know sub specie aeternitatis. 
For him the great philosophers must throw off the influences of the 
Zeitgeist, scientific concepts, and social institutions, so that the “true” 
philosophy toward which the various movements are converging will con- 
tain only what is “durable and eternal in the thought of our age.”’ Here is 
the voice of the Great Tradition, and it is in striking contrast to the multi- 
plicity and disagreements and positive contributions of the many thinkers 
found in these pages who have not disdained to be laborers in the field of 
thought rather than high priests. One is reminded of Charles Lamb’s 
reply to Coleridge’s insistent demand for the whole truth: he was sorry 


but he did not happen to have it with him. 
CHARLES W. Morris 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PROLEGOMENA TO A NEW MEtTApuysic. By Thomas Whittaker. Cam- 

bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1931. Pp. 120. 

Mr. Whittaker feels it’s necessary to preface his metaphysical venture 
by firing a salvo at the pragmatists, the bad boys of philosophy, ‘“‘the most 
vocal portion of the world of culture,”’ who deny theoretic truth, announce 
that they “‘live for the sake of action,”’ and overwhelm “all contemplation 
in the unexamined practical life of our day.” And this without the faint- 
est suspicion that his own statement that “philosophy must not take for 
postulates the purposes of those who govern or determine existing practice, 
but must make itself critical of practice in order to give it the right direc- 
tion” might have appeared on one of Dewey’s pages. But Mr. Whittaker 
is probably gunning at Schiller, since he mentions neither James nor 
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Dewey; at any rate his onslaught is without significance for the pragmatic 
controversy in these United States. 

The ‘“‘new metaphysic”’ turns out to be an old friend, the Plato of the 
Timaeus, introduced via the expression of opinions essentially Berkelian, 
Leibnizian, and Whiteheadian, and heralded by the acceptance of the 
mathematical rationalism of the final chapter of Sir James Jeans’s The 
Mysterious Universe. The only novelty that is involved is the claim that 
modern science substantiates a Platonic and neo-Platonic cosmology. 
“Science” (Jeans) has shown that mathematics may be a creation of 
pure thought, that the mind is the likely ruler of the world, and that 
since ‘‘the universe is a universe of thought, then its creation must have 
been an act of thought.’”’ Neglecting to make clear that Jeans holds his 
statements as “frankly speculative and uncertain,” and admits alterna- 
tive views (such as those of Heisenberg), Whittaker argues that science 
supports an idealistic conception of a pre-existent One and a Many, a 
world that is both an eternal Mind and many individual minds “latent in 
pre-mundane Thought.” These latent minds, which as metaphysical reals 
have no origin or termination, manifest themselves in the world-process 
when conditions are suitable, and this process is such that it brings “‘to 
their highest degree the powers of intellect, feeling and will in the con- 
sciousness of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness.” 

Criticism would be captious until the view as a whole is laid out for 
inspection. As it stands, the book gives the impression of having jumped 
from a caricature of pragmatic empiricism to the espousal of a pseudo- 
rationalism which is equally worthy of contemptuous dismissal. From 
many directions signs are not lacking to show that a new wave of rational- 
ism (in both idealistic and realistic forms) is developing, partly as a result 
of the renaissance in logic, mathematics, and physics which has taken the 
spotlight from the biologically oriented thought of the past decade. 
Sanely interpreted, such an emphasis upon the formal and the rational 
is all to the good, since metaphysics should not draw its nourishment 
from the categories of any single field of thought. But unless the new 
metaphysics which is on its way is to be a pseudo-rationalism, it will need 
to remember the lesson taught by Newton and Kant, even if they did not 
always follow it: discourse remains significant only when it is in constant 
contact with given existence. It may be that the “philosophies of life”’ 
still need taming by an emphasis upon the place of the rational in all 
knowledge, but empiricism has dug too deeply in the modern mind to 
permit philosophy to long remain content with vague reiterations of 


Form, Reason, Thought, and Mind. 
CHARLES W. Morris 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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SocraL AIMS IN A CHANGING WorLD. By Walter G. Beach. Stanford 

University: Stanford University Press, 1932. Pp. ix+165. 

The author introduces the loosely-connected chapters of this book as 
“studies in the building or re-building of community or public spirit” — 
a designation which may stir hopes in the breasts of those who, wistfully 
observing a Russia creating its Utopia by force, are preoccupied with the 
problem of how a democracy may lift itself by its own bootstraps. But 
the description proves to be inexact. “Studies in the eed for rebuilding 
community spirit’’ would be more accurate, for the book is essentially a 
restatement—thoughtful enough—of the familiar thesis that the atomis- 
tic society of the modern world must evolve for itself new patterns of 
behavior, socially motivated, to replace the lost patterns of a simpler 
age. 

The problem is clearly envisaged: the “migratory mind”’ has replaced 
the “community-built mind’’; the functional unity of modern industrial 
society has no social counterpart. To build a unitary community life, 
conscious of common aims, is the prime need of the time, and “to re- 
create the oneness of community life, not formally merely, but in spirit 
and essence, involves a change of emphasis from individual privilege to 
personal obligation; the issue is ultimately moral.” 

Specific problems demanding this re-organization of community con- 
sciousness are studied in a group of chapters following the preliminary 
statement of the thesis. Immigrant assimilation is seen as a problem of 
community co-operation to insure “worth-while” standards of living for 
the immigrant. Child labor is to find a remedy in a children’s program 
which will encompass health, education, and problems of delinquency. 
Private charity is to be replaced by reorganization of the faulty social- 
economic system which produces the evils of unemployment, poverty, 
bad housing, and child labor. War will come to an end only with the inter- 
nationalizing of political organization. The function of individual ideals 
in relation to community purpose is discussed, and the réle of religion as a 
unifying force is recognized. 

But nowhere is the crucial question of the leverage for the desired 
social change adequately faced. Repeatedly it appears on the horizon; 
as often the answer turns out to be a recasting of the question. “(How then 
shall we develop the conscious unitary community life? Only by institut- 
ing a freer type of organization than the rival community pattern of 
uniformity. An organization is needed which permits and encourages 
variation, yet maintains through secondary means of contact the con- 
sciousness of common life and interests ” A tentative hope that the 
radio may prove to be of importance in creating common consciousness; 
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a suggestion that religion—itself reorganized—‘‘may and should’’ serve 
as a vitalizing influence; a recognition that ‘‘in the long run the problem 
is one of education as to the scope and character of social relationships’ — 
these are the nearest approaches to the vexed problem of means toward 
the necessary reintegration. If the reader is left with the depressing sense 
of having been exhorted rather than stimulated, it is perhaps not the au- 
thor’s fault but rather an indication of the temper of the time, which de- 
mands a progression from diagnosis to positive prescription, however 


tentative and partial. 
RutH WILson LAVES 
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THE SoctaL TEACHING OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. By Ernst 
Troeltsch. Translated by Olive Wyon. London: Allen & Unwin, 1931. 
Large 8vo., 2 vols., pp. 1019, index. 42s. net. 

This standard work, which has very greatly affected social theory since 
its publication in German in 1911, is now available in an excellent transla- 
tion. Troeltsch has given us not merely the information drawn from his 
wide reading, but also illuminating criticism and comments. The great 
variety of different attitudes toward social problems among the believers 
in different forms of Christianity seems to be unknown to many ecclesiasti- 
cal writers and even to their opponents. But once again in our own days 
the Christian churches are changing their attitudes. It is almost impossi- 
ble to say to what lengths the interpretation of texts can be carried. 
For example, the group known nowadays as British-Israelites seems to 
derive a policy for the British Empire from skilful choice of texts of the 
Bible. But the most striking fact about the churches in general today is 
the attempt to face the problems of poverty and war and the disinclina- 
tion for retirement into a “holiness” which economic controversies cannot 
disturb. The present position of the churches in economic and political 
issues cannot be understood without a study of such facts as are recorded 
in Troeltsch’s work. The Pope’s recent pronouncements, for example, on 
“marriage” and on “socialism” would be quite unintelligible to any mod- 
ern mind without a knowledge of the medieval conditions under which 
social theory first developed within the Christian tradition. And many 
of the conceptions which now prevail even in non-ecclesiastical ethics are 
clearly derived from the Protestantism which is studied in the second 
volume of this work. Students of ethics are generally more concerned with 
the sort of academic history contained in Sidgwick’s History of Ethics 
than with the more illuminating history discussed by Troeltsch. Moral 
standards grow out of the soil of social emotion, not out of arguments 
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between philosophers; and the greatest value of Troeltsch’s work, there- 
fore, is its presentation of social emotion in its setting of changing con- 
ditions. 

If there is any criticism to be made of so valuable a study, it might be 
said that Troeltsch is too “Protestant” in his assumptions as to the inter- 
pretation of Christianity. He overestimates the value of commentary 
upon the Bible; and he underestimates the importance of a creative tradi- 
tion. Again, he does not attempt to see all forms of Christianity in con- 
trast with the non-Christian traditions of religion in social life. Again, he 
does not seem to give enough value to ritual, as a formative influence in 
moral attitudes. There are some small misprints, for example, “Leo XII” 
instead of “Leo XIII,” on p. 304, and some obscurities of phrasing in the 
translation; but these do not affect the excellence of the rendering as a 
whole. This English translation should be made available in libraries for 


all students of moral theory. 
C. DELISLE BURNS 


GLasGow UNIVERSITY 


Paytnc Your SICKNEss Brits. By Michael M. Davis. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xi+276. $2.50. 

There comes a time in the life of a nation when it appears vitally nec- 
essary that stock be taken of its institutional equipment and the direction 
in which it is traveling. It is perhaps unfortunate that such effort is ex- 
pended only when the shoe pinches hard; but it would seem that only the 
threat of catastrophe and chaos is capable of compelling men to the ardu- 
ous task of taking thought, of attempting to control their own social 
development. Thus, recent inquiries as to “whither America?” are not 
without prime significance; nor can the diagnosis of the decline of western 
civilization be treated too lightly. For it is becoming clear that if we are 
not to succumb to social and international disruption, if individuals are 
to control to some extent their increasingly complex world, the hit-or- 
miss solutions of an individualistic, competitive age will not suffice. There 
is a growing recognition that only through organized conscious control can 
the threatening dissolution be averted. Such recognition, however, is not 
fulfilment: it is a challenge. 

This modest volume by Dr. Davis is both a timely and significant con- 
tribution to the study of recent social trends in the United States; and the 
author brings to bear upon the field of medical economics not only the 
insight of the physician but also the training of the economist. The per- 
spective which is achieved lends a much needed clarity to the growing 
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interest in the cost of medical care, to the increasing discussion of the 
plight of our great middle class as well as of the promise of “socialized 
medicine.” Utilizing the available data of numerous investigations, Dr. 
Davis analyzes the relative merits of present ways of meeting the costs 
of sickness. He explains the workings, as well as the shortcomings, the 
“iniquities,” of the “sliding scale’ method of medical charges; he points 
out the failure of charity as a procedure for meeting the pressing problems 
of medical service to the poor; and he comes to the conclusion that “‘it is 
the unevenness of the burden of sickness, not its total amount, which 
creates most of the financial problems.” Thus it follows, according to the 
author, that “‘the costs of sickness must be distributed.”’ Taxation and 
insurance are inevitably the methods of distribution. The method of 
taxation which has already been extended to cover certain areas must be 
extended further. In the case of medical care of acute illness not involving 
a public-health problem, main reliance must be placed upon the method 
of insurance. Clear recognition, however, that the principle of distribu- 
tion is the foundation for dealing with an uneven and uncertain financial 
burden is the first prerequisite to grappling with ways and means of 
practical solution. 

While the straightforward and logical argument which Dr. Davis 
presents can be followed with little difficulty, the broader implications 
of this study may not be neglected. Intimate light is thrown upon the 
problems of both patient and practitioner; but of far greater import is the 
demand for revision and reconstruction in the medical profession. The 
blueprints of reorganization, it is true, are not given; nevertheless, there 
is clear cognizance that the ideology and institutions of an individualistic 
world will not suffice in a social order grown corporate and collectivist. 
Thus, the challenge to the medical profession is of dual significance: it is 
a challenge, on the one hand, to the profession to put its own house in 
order; it may be taken as a demand, on the other hand, that this ancient 
and honorable profession assume a lead in combating the deeper sickness 


of an acquisitive society. 
S. McKEE RosEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


IMMORTALITY AND THE PRESENT Moop. By Julius Seelye Bixler. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. 69. $1.00. 
The dilemma, accentuated by the present mood, in regard to immortal- 
ity seems to be that of a heart boldly asserting its affirmative and a head 
frankly confessing its bewilderment if not, unreservedly, its denial. This 
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tough-headed, empirically-minded age has tended to snatch away what- 
ever slender thread the mind in its tender moments has sought to grasp. 
Nor does the old orthodox appeal to “faith” (however modernized) help 
matters, it would here appear (by inference). 

The solution comes, according to the Ingersoll lecturer of 1931, by way 
of a re-definition—a higher synthesis. Not a survival through times is 
immortality to mean, but a time-transcending quale though, in a measure, 
realizable in time. Thus conceived, the heart may continue to affirm what 
the head (though bewildered) cannot easily dissuade. 

This may be small comfort to many hearts and perhaps unintelligible 
to many heads but the doctrine (thus re-interpreted) is made safe from 
the assaults of the present mood. The lecturer would say, I believe, that 
this higher synthesis demands a certain and noble vision, that is, immor- 
tality means something more than time-dimension. But one wonders 
whether the gains achieved by this accommodation have not been out- 
numbered by the losses involved. Should one be satisfied with this view 
of immortality the conclusion runs into a positive path (it would, I be- 
lieve, be wholly appropriate for certain types of mystics here to applaud); 
should one cling, however, to what has generally passed as personal im- 
mortality the conclusion is negative. On the latter basis, then, the head 


has plainly outwitted and outdone the heart. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


THE Mrnp in Action: A Stupy oF Morives AND VALUES. By A. 
Campbell Garnett. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xii+ 
226. $2.00. 

The aim of this book is not, as we might expect, to construct a psy- 
chological background for a theory of values. The first half, on motives, 
could be accepted or rejected in toto without affecting the validity of the 
second half, on values. The author conceives of them as unrelated mat- 
ters, and excoriates those psychologists who try to make their “categories 
fit the biological conceptions of the last generation, ”’ i.e., the struggle for 
existence. He says: ‘“The fact that we usually distinguish them as ‘higher’ 
values seems, in itself, to indicate some important difference in origin be- 
tween them and the other particular interests of our human nature.” 
But what is their origin? The only answer we get is that “the essential 
nature of the process of living is to be a finite center of experience ever 
enlarging its grasp or penetration of the infinite reality in the midst of 
which it dwells.”” But why do we “seek to penetrate the reality in which 
we dwell’’? If the book is to hang together, this should be made clear from 
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the earlier chapters. But no, the author prefers to let it remain veiled in 
mystery, something which carnally-minded psychologists must not soil 
with their hands. How much more adequate would have been a frank 
acceptance of the origin of values in the needs and “interests of our 
human nature”! 

It is hard to see why an author with so mystical a slant should have 
bothered to write the first part of the book, on motives; but it appears to 
be an attempt to reconcile or adjust several theoretical viewpoints. In 
the main he takes his treatment of instinct from McDougall. The chief 
differences are (1) the distinction between appetites and instincts proper, 
the former being recurrent organic drives, the latter occasional responses 
to certain “meaningful stimulus situations”; (2) the separation of in- 
stincts and emotions; and (3) the insistence on the intelligent nature of 
instincts. He argues that instincts always involve “intelligent foresight 
of an end and a seeking after that end.” How are they differentiated? 
“By the different types of end experience in which their respective cona- 
tive strivings can be satisfied.”” Here he has dragged in the Gestalt con- 
cept of insight to explain intelligent adaptations antecedent to any expe- 
rience. He then gives a long list of instincts, like gregariousness, construc- 
tiveness, etc. But why call them instincts if they are responses to mean- 
ingful situations, and are intelligent adjustments, and involve ideational 
foresight of the goal? Is instinct some new name for learning? No, be- 
cause he says, “the capacity of such meaningful situations to initiate be- 
havior ‘resides in’ the innate constitution of the individual.’”’ This is prac- 
tically going back to the notion of innate ideas. All the trenchant criti- 
cism of the traditional instinct hypotheses has apparently passed this 
author by. 

Distinct from the instincts are the acquired sources of action—the 
habits, which are of two sorts, motor and conative. It is the latter kind 
which initiates activity. Here the author departs from McDougall, who 
denies habits any motive power; and James, for whom habits were all 
motor. But Garnett has instincts and habits hopelessly confused in his 
mind; for he says, ““Conative habits are instinctive responses to the ac- 
quired meaning of objects and situations.” Let the reader decide just 
how this differs from his previous definition of instincts. Finally, there 
are the sentiments. Now these are not like Shand’s sentiments, construct- 
ed from objects and ideas which have become organized with emotions. 
The idea of the “self” is the essential element in the sentiment. All senti- 
ments are relations between object and self. Here, then, the author joins 
hands with Ward and the American “self’’ psychologists in making an 
independent element of the self. Garnett’s self is at once both empirical 
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and transcendental. And the most important sentiment is the self-regard- 
ing sentiment. We are told how a mother cat will defend her newborn 
offspring against a dog because she has now enlarged her concept of her- 
self, “which is implicitly cognized in every perception,” to include the 
kittens! 

Here then are the elements of motivation, and amidst the entire group 
only two are defined in any way that distinguishes them from all the oth- 
ers or justifies their existence as concepts, namely, appetites and motor 
habits. 

In the opinion of the reviewer this book has little to offer either to the 
psychologist or philosopher. The part on motivation is antequated in 
content and hazy in conception. The part on values is a surrender to 
mysticism. 

ARTHUR G. BILLS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


L’UNITE HUMAINE: HISTOIRE DE LA CIVILISATION ET DE L’ESPRIT 
HUMAINE. By Paul Perrier. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1931. Pp. xlviii+404. 
60 Fr. 

This is the first volume of a two-volume work dealing with the philoso- 
phy of history and of the development of the human mind with the inten- 
tion of proving the claim of the basic unity and similarity of human be- 
ings. This is undertaken through an examination of four major social 
forms: religion, the state, institutions (particularly legal and economic), 
and civilization in its larger aspects. Of the four only the first two are 
dealt with here, the others being the material for the later work. 

In the development of the thesis a wide familiarity with anthropologi- 
cal and historical material is disclosed. None of it seems to be first hand 
and perhaps due acknowledgment of the source of some of it is lacking. 
But this is a technological rather than a formal difficulty. This volume 
is discursive throughout, the conclusions to be drawn being left entirely 
for the second volume. Still one finds in the Introduction and in some 
passages of the body of the work sufficient hints to make clear the gen- 
eral position of the author. To some extent there seems to be a carrying- 
over of the problem of an earlier work entitled Artiske ou Philosophe. 
The general temper of the artistic or romantic mind is concrete and thus 
in the interpretation of history would tend to give priority to the divisive 
characters of group forms. The philosophic mind on the other hand, seeks 
for the abstract, for guiding threads that give cues to the identity of 
structure in what, on the surface, appear to be divergent and even con- 
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tradictory forms. A philosophy of history based upon the prior interest 
would be diametrically opposed to one that begins with the latter. 

In this work Perrier assumes the validity of the philosophic approach 
and sets up as his thesis that the general aspects of human culture assume 
increasingly greater unity and identity with the passage of time. The as- 
sumption seems to be that eventually this unity will be recognized and 
accepted as the assumption upon which social investigations will rest, 
and as the motivation for social endeavor. This projective element can 
only be guessed at this time and will have to wait for substantiation until 
the conclusions are actually in hand. None the less, there is good reason 
to believe that the implications of his thinking carry one in that direction 
and whether the result will be in the form of a restatement of Utopia or 
not, is, after all, not the essential question. 

In primitive groups the feeling of individualism and difference is found 
in its most exaggerated form. The stranger is looked upon as being in- 
trinsically an enemy and only through the offices of specific rites can he be 
accepted as a member of the group, and then because by means of the 
rites he becomes a participant in the essential spirit of the group. This 
attitude gradually breaks down and the number of those who are admitted 
to fellowship becomes increasingly more numerous and the character of 
the association becomes more and more intimate until finally grounds 
for equality become extended to the widest possible degree and include 
anyone who is not actually motivated anti-socially. The psychological 
factors which initially led to the separation of the “ins” from the ‘‘outs” 
is perfectly clear. Each group has its own traditions, customs, and forms, 
and the life of the group is identified with these. The outsider who does 
not understand, who cannot participate sympathetically by identifying 
himself with these customs is regarded with misgiving. This is true no 
matter how similar in form the rites of the first group and those of the 
group to which the stranger belongs may be. The efficacy of the rites is 
not regarded as being in its general form but in the specific relevance to a 
specific interest. This is what Perrier refers to when he speaks of the per- 
sistent concreteness of the attitude of primitives. A crime is not punished 
by a law as such. If a father commits an offense his punishment is differ- 
ent from that if the offender had been a wife, a slave, a child, etc. 

This attitude is gradually displaced, however, and there is a growing 
recognition of the fact that the form of organization, by means of which 
the life of each group is fostered, is the same for all. It is to prove this 
point that the author uses the four types of institutions whose examina- 
tion makes up the bulk of the book. This is true not only in regard to more 
intangible features but also in regard to such external factors as the archi- 
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tectural patterns of the buildings designed for the carrying-out of the 
various functions. 

Summarily stated the position in question is found in the following 
quotation: “Under the variety of appearances, the human mind is the 
same at all times and in all places. .... It is the purpose of this study 
toshow .. . . [that] men who are separated and isolated in time and space 


strive to become like one another” (p. 158). 
Merritt H. Moore 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ARISTOTLE’Ss PsycHoLocy or Conpuct. By A. K. Griffin. London: 

Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 1931. Pp. 186. 10s. 6d. 

Professor Griffin’s aim has been “‘to present in a connected manner the 
psychology of Aristotle so far as it relates to human conduct.” He has 
not tried to guess what Aristotle would have said if he had devoted a 
special treatise to the subject. Nor has he, for the most part, praised or 
blamed or drawn attention to the difficulties. Rather than confuse his 
readers with controversy he has given summary opinions on disputed 
questions, and only once mentions a view opposed to his own. His mate- 
rials are mainly the Nicomachean Ethics and the Rhetoric, and practically 
the whole of chapters 4-17 of the second book of the latter work appears 
in his pages. He begins by pointing out that Aristotle’s attitude to man 
was biological and comparative. He then describes his view of the soul in 
general and of desire in particular. The latter involves some very inter- 
esting elucidations of terms. Professor Griffin believes, for example, that, 
according to Aristotle, BotAnois, or wish, together with its cognate verb, 
has the technical meaning of “the definite desire to follow our conscience 
or sense of right.”” The next chapter gives a detailed description of each 
of our desires. The next asks how they become molded into habits of 
character. This involves a discussion of practical wisdom, which is found 
to be very subordinate to intuitive reason; strictly speaking, it is the latter 
that gives both the end and the means in conduct. The last main division 
describes our various virtuous and vicious habits. 

Students of Aristotle will be interested in Professor Griffin’s opinions, 
and eager for a fuller discussion of them. Students of human behavior 
will find here a lucid, competent, and well-written account of Aristotle’s 
contribution to the subject. The philosopher’s powers of highly abstract 
thinking did not prevent him from being at the same time a fascinating 
writer on man. This book shows how little the popular terminology of 
conduct has changed in two millenniums, and how much wisdom it can 


convey. 
RICHARD ROBINSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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JESUS THROUGH THE CENTURIES. By Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 382. $3.00. 

Jesus Through the Centuries is not a treatise on philosophical ethics, 
but it does answer a question which is crucial to philosophical ethics in 
Christendom. What is the significance of Jesus? This question, almost 
always puzzling to beginning students, is brushed aside and left unan- 
swered by many seasoned thinkers. Professor Case’s book will be valuable 
to these persons in supplanting evasion by a positive interpretation. 

The historical appreciation of Jesus is admittedly a difficult problem. 
The author, however, long since displayed a knack for stating that which 
should be obvious but is actually obscure because of strong traditional 
sentiments. At the outset of this book he distinguishes between the real 
Jesus of history and the ideal Jesus of the church. Of the historical Jesus 
little is known, for the Gospels present the ideal Jesus of the first century 
church. The ideal Jesus has been a different character in each succeeding 
generation, his dominant traits being dictated by the moral, religious, 
and political demands of the time. ‘Jesus has suffered many things of 
many interpreters” (p. 346). 

Professor Case is not disturbed by the ideal nature of Jesus. He points 
out the folly of attempting to read contemporary ideals into the life and 
teachings of the historical Jesus. ‘His way of life is not necessarily to be 
our way of life” (p. 351). Yet, by the continuity with tradition, modern 
men are justified in calling their evolving ideals Christian. And they find 
inspiration in the historical Jesus, if only to face their own problems as 
courageously as he faced his. 

The book, unlike most works on the subject, is thoroughly emanci- 
pated from “the assumption that an ideal, in order to be valid, must 
find its justification in the past” (p. 9). It is a realistic treatment of the 
past, which is thoroughly aware of the pragmatic function of the past. 
Professor Case is in possession of sufficient historical data to do the job 
well. The first three centuries receive disproportionate attention (over 
half of the entire book), and the author has a tendency to jump back and 
forth from one century to another in a manner somewhat disconcerting 
to those who are not especially learned in church history. But the main 
drift of the book is unmistakable, and leaves the reader with a firmer 
grasp of the significance of Jesus to Western culture. 

It should be remarked that Jesus Through the Centuries is quite as in- 
teresting to metaphysicians as to students of ethics. The theological con- 
troversies concerning the person of Jesus were for many centuries the 
only current metaphysical investigations. In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries “Jesus became pre-eminently an object on which to practice 
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one’s dialectical skill” (p. 245). Remembering the importance of medieval 
dialectic in reviving secular philosophy, the historian of philosophy will 
find common ground with this historian of the church. 

Wayne A. R. Leys 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


THE UNSEEN Assassins. By Norman Angell. London: Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 1932. Pp. 283. 7s. 6d. net. 

Twenty-five years ago, by the publication of The Great Illusion, 
Mr. Norman Angell stepped into the front rank of those who seek to 
enlighten their fellow-men on the topics of war, peace, and international 
co-operation. His thesis was that in the complex inter-relatedness of the 
modern world, a world which depends almost entirely on a highly de- 
veloped system of credit and on universal trading, war was out of date. 
It was no longer the thing we thought it to be. It could no longer achieve 
the things it had once achieved. And today, again, he affirms, we can take 
nothing by conquest. Military power can no longer be used to transfer 
wealth or trade from the vanquished to the victor. Even M. Poincaré, 
with Germany at his feet and a vast army in the Ruhr, “could not seize 
enough wealth to pay for the cost of collecting it.” 

Clear and cogent now, clear and cogent then. But, in twenty-five 
years’ reading of The Great Iilusion—a book translated into twenty 
languages and read in the far corners of the globe—what has been 
learned? The European War followed swiftly on its publication, and a 
peace almost more disastrous than any war has followed on. No one 
knows what will happen in China and Japan, and the great Disarmament 
Conference itself will surprise many if it proves more than bluff, since 
almost all national spokesmen are hurrying to declare that they have 
reached, and more than reached, the limits of disarming. Most significant 
of all, there has developed to a degree unknown before in history, that 
economic nationalism which is the subject of Mr. Angell’s present book. 

Dictators and national governments, tariffs and cries of self-determina- 
tion are everywhere. Against our wills, we are threatened with ruin 
simply because in our ignorance of social technique we have conjured up 
the phantom of an independent, sovereign nationality in an inter-related 
world where it is impossible. As clear as ever twice two makes four, shines 
the fact that economic separatism, and all it entails, is false, futile, and 
heading straight for war. Understanding, work, co-operation, and adjust- 
ment alone are the basis of human society, the rest is bound to break 
down. Moreover, our fears and frantic efforts to erect trade-barriers are 
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but the outcome of ungrounded, nationalistic notions, they rest only on 
politics. Witness this: 

Before the war, certain French industries of the northern departments car- 
ried on a great campaign against the competition of the Alsatian mills. Alsace 
was annexed. The same goods, produced by the same mills and the same work- 
people, still come into competition with the same northern departments; but 
now, not a word is said”’ [p. 86]. 


And 

if the Carolinas or Louisiana were a nation, as might easily have been the 
case if the history of North America had followed the line of that of South 
America, he [the American manufacturer in Massachusetts] would talk alarm- 
ingly of the competition of Louisiana—as alarmingly as we talk of that of Bel- 
gium or Czechoslovakia or Germany” [p. 85]. 


It is all so cogent, so beautifully cogent that I fear Sir Norman’s many 
admirers will again be sadly disillusioned. For, what lesson shall we read 
to the statesmen now assembling at Geneva or what chapter of this book 
have read out to the war ministers of China and Japan? What chapter 
in India and in Ireland? .. . . You see, something has happened to the 
validity of the argument, and something not quite the same as that pa- 
thetic weakness which cannot draw the practical, moral conclusion from 
the intellectual premises in Aristotle. If there were no nations, there 
would undoubtedly be no wars. But, is nationality nothing but a hin- 
drance to welfare? Let the sentiment of nationality be exploited as much 
as you will by dynasties, by poets, by scheming politicians, and what not, 
and it still remains pertinent to ask how Ireland was turned, as he phrases 
it, into an independent state. Mr. Angell knows only too well the bitter- 
ness behind the Indian agitation; he sees, and, what is more pathetic, 
some of the Indian nationalists themselves see, that native capitalists 
will exploit the Indian workers as much as ever Britisher did, and that 
the boycott of foreign goods will only establish inside Mother India an 
industrialism they hate. But how clearly does he see that the economic 
separatism he abhors may be welcomed and embraced with all its conse- 
quences, simply because there is a history behind it all that counts for 
more than his economics of welfare have ever conceived? Again, assure 
the Japanese, never so fervently, that the “possession” of Canada is 
without value for balancing the British budget, and of what force will 
the argument be as regards the annexation of Manchuria when Japan’s 
population is rising and there is no land available for colonies? Perhaps 
it is cheaper to have no colonies. It is also cheaper to ride in a public 
conveyance than to own a motor-car. M. Poincaré perhaps collected no 
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wealth from Germany, and the Treaty of Versailles may have set the world 
against France, but, unfortunately for our sad humanity, the realization 
of those dreams of revenge since 1871 might have outweighed in French 
hearts the whole loss. 

And if I do not think that nationalism can be exorcised by a simple 
demonstration of disutility quite so easily as Sir Norman sometimes makes 
to appear, I may also be forgiven for doubting if his panacea of world 
free trade is guided by a simple unseen hand of beneficence any more than 
is the nationalism for which wars are fought. After all he admits the 
Nazis are more bitter against German communists than against foreign 
bourgeoisie and all is not well within even the “largest free trade area in 
the world.” We have, in fact, come back to problems of right and justice 
which are emphatically not among the “great simplicities.” 

One point, however, has been gained. If you are convinced that the 
British, who have been in India “longer than the Americans have been 
in California and Texas,” cannot fulfil their responsibilities to India or 
the world at large by simply clearing out, and if you agree that in the case 
of the railway concessions, the immoderate and acquisitive nationalism 
of China might well “be a menace to the economic life of Russia,” then 
you have got beyond the pestilential nationalism of the present day which 
“solves nothing” and have come to the one philosophical question which 
the book raises for us—what is force for? One thing it is not for—to be 
left in the hands of anarchistic, sovereign nations who recognize neither 
right nor law in their dealings with others save as it appears in their own 
eyes. 

If Sir Norman can convince men of this, and he tries valiantly, he 
will have played a man’s part in that ‘temperamental readjustment” 
which is necessary if our civilization is to endure. 

EDWARD F. METTRICK 
BATLEY, ENGLAND 


THE Story OF THE Devit. By Arturo Graf. Translated from the Italian 
by Edward Noble Stone. With notes by the Translator. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xiv-+296. 

This is a book about the origin, formation, person, abodes, qualities, 
varieties, amours, frauds, defeats, and death of the Devil, with an excur- 
sion into magic and a journey through hell. The author, a distinguished 
Italian man of letters who lived during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, meant to make his book popular, and unloaded its argosy of 
medieval legend and gossip without the tags of erudition. His translator 
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has very generously added some thirty closely printed pages of notes— 
bibliographic and literary—greatly increasing the usefulness of the vol- 
ume for students of the subject. 

The contrast of beneficent and maleficent spirits, morally neutral in the 
earlier stages of religion, gains in time an increasingly moral tone, and 
with the attainment of ethical monotheism introduces a perplexing note: 
for all the supreme perfection of God, there is always the Devil and his 
work to reckon with. One speaks of the Devil, but really his name is 
legion: ten thousand billion, in fact. Such an infernal multitude involves 
corresponding variety, an inverted hierarchy strangely contrasting with 
the celestial. 

Five chapters are devoted to the Devil’s tricks, temptations, violent 
acts, loves, and other dealings with the sons and daughters of men. This 
premier topic of medieval gossip is a recital of tireless and usually but 
not invariably unavailing saintliness. The stories of men’s formal pacts 
with the Devil naturally leads to the larger subject of magic and the 
persecution of witches: a harrowing theme, in his treatment of which, 
Graf seems to be deliberately recalling the words of Lucretius, ‘‘Tantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum.” 

In his account of Hell the author does not try to repeat Dante’s work, 
but rather sketches vividly the background of folk lore and theological 
speculation which provided the historical setting of the Inferno. By way 
of contrast, he considers the many ways in which men have successfully 
waged war with the Prince of Hell: from the sign of the cross to elaborate 
exorcism. Comic relief after so much horror is provided in a chapter deal- 
ing with the ridiculous devil of popular farce. 

In all this account of demonology Graf combines sympathetic recital 
with transparent irony, the manner of the hagiographer with that of 
Anatole France. With distinct satisfaction he proceeds to show in his 
conclusion how with the progress of culture and human enlightenment the 
Devil finally comes to an end, banished by the spirit of science, and how 
the Christian religion which in the past he had so terrified is gradually 
adapting itself to his demise. One reads this conclusion with the normal 
placid agreement of modern optimism, and then one is apt to be disturbed 
by world-memories only too fresh, and while resisting the dismal lure of 
social and cosmic despair, one, nevertheless, wonders whether the Devil 
may not, as Mark Twain did once, comment on this report of his death, 
that it is somewhat premature. Not so easily is evil reasoned out of court. 


RapostAv A. TSANOFF 
Rice INSTJTUTE 
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EssAYS ON POPULATION AND OTHER PAPERS. By James Alfred Field, 
together with material from his notes and lectures, compiled and ed- 
ited by Helen Fisher Hohman, with a Foreword by James Bonar. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1931. $3.50. 

With the possible exception of one or two scholars yet living no man 
had done more to secure an independent and established status for popu- 
lation study than had Professor James A. Field at the time of his prema- 
ture death in 1927. Nor had anyone done more to reveal the social rami- 
fications of the standard of living and to stimulate intensive study in that 
higherto neglected branch of economics, ‘‘the consumption of wealth.” 
We cannot, therefore, express too adequately the indebtedness of econo- 
mists and sociologists to Mrs. Helen Fisher Hohman for bringing together 
in the present volume Professor Field’s all too few papers, materials, and 
lecture notes and providing annotations and an index. 

The short biography and the prefatory account of the papers included 
in the volume (both by the editor) along with Professor Bonar’s Foreword 
tell us much concerning the life and character of Professor Field but, 
unfortunately, do not adequately reveal why he became so intensely in- 
terested in population problems at a time when these problems called for 
but superficial and afterthoughtish treatment by most American econo- 
mists. Both Mrs. Hohman’s sketch of Field’s life and his own writings 
reveal him to have been an unusually thorough and inquiring scholar. 
And in so being he gave concrete expression to his lifelong philosophy, 
“the doing of tasks well, fidelity to high standards self imposed, the dis- 
trust of facile praise.”” Withal, he was a most thought-provoking teacher, 
one who took exception, as he himself stated of Hoxie, to “our modern 
cant which puts ‘productive scholarship’ on the one side and the work of 
the teacher on the other.’’ He was an accomplished musician, a defender 
of cultural education in a period when professional education was in proc- 
ess of deification, and an exponent of the “good life.” Probably, as Mrs. 
Hohman suggests, his interest in population problems grew out of his 
concern with the problem of securing a “rich and full living” in an eco- 
nomic system based upon “‘self-exploiting specialization.” 

Five of the fifteen chapters appear in print for the first time. But two 
papers do not deal with population or related problems, one on the value 
of economic theory to the graduate student and another on the logarith- 
mic scale, Field’s other interest having been statistics. The outline of his 
course on the standard of living illustrates as do several of his essays the 
inseparable character of population and standard of living problems. 

The twelve chapters on population deal principally with the develop- 
ment of the Malthusian controversy, with birth control, and with eugen- 
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ics, the emphasis always being on the historical phases. A notable 86-page 
contribution on the “Malthusian Controversy,” written about 1906 but 
not hitherto published, is the most important of the papers published for 
the first time in the present volume. This essay serves as an excellent 
background for a paper on “The Early Propagandist Movement in Eng- 
lish Population Theory.” The latter, first published in 1910, stamped 
Field as a fearless scholar; for at that time overt reference to neo-Mal- 
thusianism was deemed unsavory by the mine-run of economists. Until 
Norman Himes’ recent scholarly studies, it was the only able treatment 
extant. 

Poise and balance mark Field’s treatment of birth control which, 
though an integral part of population study, received little discussion until 
recently. Field was active in the movement to win social and legal ac- 
ceptance for the birth control movement, serving as president of the Illi- 
nois league and as league representative at Springfield to block the actions 
of uninformed legislators. 

Inasmuch as the qualitative control of population looms as the popula- 
tion problem of the present century, the chapters on “Eugenics,” “Para- 
doxes of Population Problems,” and ‘“Eugenic Worth and Eugenic Value”’ 
will prove of most value to students of population. A great number of 
questions are posited but left unanswered. Students of eugenics need to 
find answers before a well-integrated eugenic program can win support. 
The eugenist, he suggests, is trying to reconcile the real and the ideal. 
Furthermore, the ideal, even though realizable, will be enjoyed by a gen- 
eration some decades removed from the generation which established the 
eugenic policy. Eugenics, by destroying their relative scarcity, will de- 
stroy much of the economic exchange value of the “fit” and “superior,” 
for “in a community of Titans titanic effort is common labor.” The ethical 
implications are not overlooked for he states that, “the whole case for 
eugenics rests on a premise that the future birth-supply is a matter af- 
fected with public interest.” 

Space limitations permit no fuller treatment of Field’s ideas. The re- 
viewer hopes a widespread reading of these essays will eventuate in an- 
swers to the many perplexing and Berkleyan queries raised. 


JosEPH J. SPENGLER 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


Tue CurisTIAN SAGA. By Norman Towar Boggs. Two volumes, contin- 
uously paged. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xv+1082. 
To do justice to this work one should keep in mind its explicit thesis. 
It is neither apologetic nor destructively critical in aim; not a reconstruc- 
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tion of the historical-creedal foundations of Christianity, nor a reinter- 
pretation of its mission in our modern life. Mr. Boggs undertakes an epic 
and boldly inscribes it in his title; he would “recount, in narrative, in 
quotation, in critical exposition, and in suggestion, the adventure of 
Christendom with its Christianity” (p. vii). He sees Christianity as a 
dominant factor in the history of European civilization, molding it but 
also molded by it, and it is this saga of mutual subjection and control 
which he would rehearse, across the span of nineteen centuries. 

The concentration on the European scene is deliberate. In becoming 
the religion of Europe, Christianity became European. To the author, 
Europe is more than a geographical expression, and the episodes of colonial 
expansion, in Africa, Australia, or in the two Americas, are to his mind 
parts of the larger European epic. He prefers to observe the native scene. 
Of the ten books of his work, the first four survey the religious background 
and social atmosphere, the gospel of Jesus and the apostolate of Paul, the 
early beginnings and struggles of the new faith, its spreading foundations 
on Greek doctrine and Roman polity, the rise of monasticism, the dark 
ages, the submergence of the ancient world in the flood of Germanic in- 
vasion, and the conversion of the barbarians, chief of them the Franks, 
from Clovis, ‘‘a successful scoundrel,” to Charlemagne. 

The author then paints with a bold brush medieval Christian Europe, 
from the year 1000: the age of Cluny and monastic reform, of Pope 
Gregory VII and the program of papal absolutism, of scholastic philoso- 
phy and monastic saintliness, the age of troubadour and crusader. The 
decline and decay of medievalism are then diagnosed: ecclesiastic cor- 
ruption and papal dissension, organized persecution of heretics and 
witches, the beginnings of organized discontent. 

The second volume serves to disclose the more radical features of Mr. 
Boggs’s thesis. His Christian Saga is the story of how Christianity has 
formed Europe, how Europe has used its Christianity—and how it has 
used it up. The modern cantos of this epic are cantos of church-division 
and disintegration of belief and practice: of resistant and aggressive 
protestantism—Lutheran, Calvinist, and Anglican—of futile entrench- 
ment in orthodox citadels, the infection of the Christian ideal by the rising 
tide of modern worldliness, the collapse of the august structure under the 
pressure of modern science and education, solutions and dissolutions of 
religious authority. 

Last scene of all, as if a deliberate anticlimax in this age of science, 
concerns the visions of one Bernadette Soubirous, and Mr. Boggs con- 
cludes his account of ‘“Christendom’s adventure with its Christianity” by 
sketching the story of Lourdes: wonder-working water piped to hydrants 
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and bottled, with booths and hotels, and Bernadette’s brother in a booth 
selling the bottled water and picture postcards of his sister to the pil- 
grims and tourists. The corporate Christianity, as essential and integral 
core of social stability, is no more. With the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, “it was already clear to many people that no one’s religion need in 
any way interest anyone else, since it was unlikely to harm, and could 
hardly assist, anyone save him who chose to cherish it, in some réle or 
another, for what promise or consolation he found in it” (p. 1070). 

Keeping in mind its theme, a book is judged by what it omits no less 
than by what it includes. One might fairly have expected in a work of this 
sort to find at least a page on Dante or on Milton, and perhaps more than a 
passing word on Christian art other than architecture, or on church music, 
more than an occasional paragraph on Christian philanthropy, further 
discussion of the effects of professed Christianity on domestic, economic, 
and political ideals and institutions, and even a grudging mention of the 
modern missionary movement with its offshoots—educational and hu- 
manitarian. Really amazing is Mr. Boggs’s utter silence about Russia. 
If his view of Christendom had not been so Rome-centered, he might have 
been impressed, in just a cultural sense, with the tremendous fact of Rus- 
sian Christianity, a fact not ruled out by the events of the last fifteen 
years. Christian tenacity made of Eastern Europe a Slavic wall against 
which Mongol and Moslem hordes battered for centuries. Here is Chris- 
tianity at close grips with Asia and resistant to it: assuredly a part of the 
real Christian Saga. 

Precisely Russian literature, the most thoroughly religious and Chris- 
tian in Europe, might well have engaged Mr. Boggs’s attention. He might 
have caught the gospel note in Dostoyevsky, or even finished his epic with 
the modern apostolate of Tolstoy rather than with the bottled water and 
picture postcards of Lourdes. Noticing Tolstoy would have had further 
and far more important results, leading to ideas of broadly European sig- 
nificance, calling attention to the reaffirmation of the Christian spirit, 
not despite but emphatically because of the disintegration of Christian 
dogma. Mr. Boggs does no justice to Christian radicalism. He sees the 
bark cracking, but does not ask whether it is because the tree is dead or 
rather just because the tree is alive and growing. He records the unsettling 
and the collapse of orthodox structures creedal and institutional, but he 
does not point out the slow but sure maturing expression of the Christian 
spirit in the life and thought of Europe. He does not seriously raise the 
question, whether the present twilight of orthodoxy may not be but the 
dawn of a greater reformation, the demand for the utterance of the essen- 
tial European-Christian values in terms of modern thought and modern 
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institutions. Is not the finale to which his epic is predestined due to a 
decided prejudgment of the cultural vitality of Christianity? It is easier 
for him to see the fanatic in the saint than the saint in the fanatic, easier 
to show the eclipse of bigotry by science than the mellowing of saintliness 
first within and then increasingly beyond the rigid frame of orthodoxy. 
These limitations of the scene which Mr. Boggs surveys do not condemn 
his work altogether, but they do seriously affect the balance and the final 
worth of his conclusions. 

The two volumes, though well printed, contain a regrettable excess of 
slips and blunders which have escaped the proofreader’s eye. The present 
reviewer has noted more than ninety. On p. 530 one finds a sibilant chal- 
lenge: “This hope, however, we shall soon see sadly shaken.” 


Rapostav A. TSANOFF 
Rice INSTITUTE 


THE RELIGION OF A MODERN LIBERAL. By Leon Harrison. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Abram Leon Sachar; Foreword by Stephen S. 
Wise. New York: Bloch Publishing Company, 1931. 

Into this volume have been gathered thirty sermons selected from the 
more than thirty-five years of Rabbi Harrison’s notable ministry at 
Temple Israel in St. Louis, ended by his untimely death in 1928. The 
editor reminds us that no printed addresses can ever fully preserve the 
characteristic qualities of great public speaking. But even so, one who 
never saw or heard Dr. Harrison gains from this volume a vivid sense of 
his brilliant quality and kindling power, both as a preacher and as a per- 
sonality. Born and reared in England, graduating with highest honors at 
Columbia and Emanu-El Seminary in New York, he brought to his life- 
work in the Middle West a wealth of cultural background that enriches 
every one of these pages. An ethical and religious message so modern- 
minded and broadly human in its substance that, as the editor truly says, 
it could have been preached from any liberal Christian pulpit, is, never- 
theless, unmistakably voiced in the deep organ tones, now haunting in their 
tragic pathos and now soul-stirring in their passionate pride, of the Jewish 
racial experience. His delightful crispness of style never falls into mere 
cleverness or wearisome striving for effect. A deeper secret of his power is 
the imagination which Dr. Wise in his Foreword calls “that last gift of the 
preacher”: the long vistas of this religion look far down into the heart 
of universal man, far back across his racial history, far ahead into his 
uncertain destiny. Here is a humanist whose theism is all the richer and 
deeper for his humanism. 
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This vivid imaginative quality gives contemporary life and power to his 
sermons on Biblical characters like Ruth and Jonah and Lot—the last 
entitled “The Biography of a Nobody.” But it never blurs the line or 
blunts the edge of what he has to say, notably in ‘“The Ordeal of Frost 
and of Fire,” on the present situation and problems of the Jew in America 
—as outspoken in its warnings as in its pride; or on ‘“The Glory of War— 
and the Hideous Reality”; or on the ethical and spiritual let-downs of 
our post-war world. The sanity and vigor of his ethics are evident in 
every sermon, especially in the very striking one on heredity entitled 
“The Struggle of Our Ancestors for Existence in Ourselves,” and in an- 
other on “The Modern Over-Emphasis of Sex.”’ Flashes of insight memo- 
rably phrased tempt even a brief review to quotation. “He who stoops too 
often will remain bent.” .. . . “They were carried away by an impossible 
cosmopolitanism ; forgetting that the true cosmopolitan should be at home 
even in his own country; that the freest thinker should feel at home even 
with his own religion.” . . . . “The stupendous problem confronts us of 
de-orientalizing our religion, without devitalizing it.” .... “Religion, 
that changes the anarchy of wild desires into a hierarchy, in which the 
holiest is the highest, and the finest stands first.” 


CHARLES W. GILKEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PsyCHOLOGY OF CHARACTER. By Rudolf Allers, M.D. Translated by 
E. B. Strauss. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 


Books about educating character are of significance to everyone who 
dreams of a better world and tries to work intelligently toward its realiza- 
tion. Most of the books on the subject have emanated from a deep con- 
sciousness of the need to teach the child ideals of living. Therefore we 
have a literature at once pragmatic and positive, since the obvious issue 
from immediate problem situations will be methods of procedure, princi- 
ples for guidance, and experimental data culled from practical experi- 
ences. But the time is now ripe for a different kind of literature in the 
field. Dr. Allers’ erudite contribution heralds another, and that the philo- 
sophic, approach to constructive thinking about character training. In 
his Preface Dr. Allers says: 

The lines of thought that will be followed in these pages have three main 
starting points: the Catholic conception of the universe, the philosophical sys- 
tem of the philosophia perennis, and the empiricism of modern psychologica 
investigation, especially as represented in the individual-psychology teaching 
of Alfred Adler, the Viennese physician. 
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The average reader may feel that the lines of thought, starting as they 
do from three stations foreign to each other, continue separate and dis- 
tinct throughout the discourse. While the translator, who is conscious of 
a mission in attempting to secure a Catholic understanding of the prac- 
tices of modern psychiatry, maintains that Dr. Allers “has managed to 
effect a satisfying synthesis between Catholic thought and all that is most 
valuable in individual-psychology,” the critical reader may fail to dis- 
cover the “satisfying synthesis.” 

Perhaps part of the reader’s perplexity may reside in the “insuperable 
difficulties in style,” and “closely reasoned and difficult philosophical 
arguments,”’ acknowledged by the translator. I found this a book im- 
possible to skim. As well try to skim The Critique of Pure Reason. Al- 
though an organic synthesis of Catholic dogma, Germanic metaphysics, 
and Adlerian psychology seems not to be effected, practical psychiatry, 
philosophical speculation, and scholastic theism are so interwoven as to 
be well-nigh impenetrable. When one tries to discover just how such 
dogmas as the Fall of Man, formal and material sin, and free will can be 
reconciled with the behavioristic concepts inherent in Adler’s psychology, 
one has such difficult passages to comprehend as the discussion of “‘Free- 
dom”’ on pages 42 to 47. Dr. Allers rightly says, ‘‘This question is obvi- 
ously of fundamental importance in all judgments of character,’”’ but he 
had already warned that, “Speech is so unsubtle that the elucidation and 
comprehension of these ideas is rendered very difficult.” 

The whole significance of Allers’ book lies in its conscious attempt to 
provide a thorough review of the concepts which more or less conflict in 
the thinking of scholarly minds. There is the tremendous social need to 
make humanity better than it is; there is the Catholic thesis that man is 
born sinful and may be redeemed only by the intervention of a savior. 
How can a naturalistic psychology of character development (which in the 
hands of trained psychiatrists does actually seem to be educating chil- 
dren into better adults) be harmonized with a belief in a sacred, immutable 
soul? This is not a new debate for theology, but its presentation by a psy- 
chiatrist who is daily remaking sick and erring people gives a new turn to 
the discussion. 

Dr. Adler’s theory that character develops from a “primitive urge to 
self-assertion” is accepted on the assumption that “character represents 
a fundamentally variable ‘something’ common to the actions and behaviour- 
pattern of a man, something that must be regarded as an added property of a 
person rather than as something congenital, simple and unchangeable.’ 


t P. 20. Author’s italics. 
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When one has read the book through the final conclusion is likely to be 
that a successful Adlerian psychoanalyst, who knows his German critical 
philosophy, has attained harmony in his own Catholic soul. The logical 
and psychological stages of synthesis are obscure, if, indeed, an integration 
has been brought about in the intellectual sphere, rather than on the plane 
of wish-fulfilment. 

Do you read a book review in order to answer the question, “Shall I 
read the book itself?” The answer will be ““No”’ if you are desiring a prac- 
tical study of character education from the standpoint of a psychologist, a 
mental hygienist, or an educator. The answer is “Yes” if a challenging 
philosophy of reconciliation between certain Christian tenets, Kantian 
and Augustinian concepts, and psychoanalysis entices you to independent 
thinking. 

Jessie A, CHARTERS 
Onto StaTE UNIVERSITY 


HrnpuisM INvADES AMERICA. By Wendell Thomas. New York: Beacon 

Press, 1930. Pp. 300. $3.00. 

This is the first serious attempt to gather all the facts relating to the 
establishment of Hindu cults in America. Those of us who sometimes read 
the religious announcements in the Saturday metropolitan newspapers 
were more or less aware that there were some such cults, but, as to their 
number and importance, and actual teaching, we had slight information. 
This careful study of the “impact on American life of Hindu philosophy 
and culture” more than answers our questioning. 

The author notes nine sources of Hindu influence in America, namely, 
Hindu cults, Hindu cultural movements, lecturers (both learned and popu- 
lar), imposters posing as Hindus, Hindu professors and students, orienta] 
cults of partly Hindu origin, American cults of partly Hindu origin, and 
finally the influence of such thinkers as Schopenhauer and Fmerson, The 
bulk of the book, however, is devoted to the two principal Hindu cults in 
America—the Vendata Society and the Yogoda Sat-Sanga Society—there 
being but one chapter (chap. vii) in which the other several influences are 
discussed. 

The World’s Parliament of Religion, in connection with the World’s 
Fair in 1893 at Chicago, was responsible for the coming to America of 
Vivekananda, a young and brilliant disciple of Ramakrishna. His appear- 
ance before the Parliament won him many admirers, indeed the news- 
papers stated that his was the “most prominent figure in the Parliament.”’ 
On the close of the Parliament Vivekananda made a tour of the country, 
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and everywhere he found doors open, and always a hearing. His tour 
ended, he established himself in New York (1894), in rooms of his own, 
supporting himself from his lectures, and finding some followers, mostly 
among people “of foreign extraction, men and women—mostly women— 
that had done rebellious thinking in their youth.”’ Altogether there have 
been seventeen Ramakrishna swamis in America, and there are now ten 
Vedanta Societies, five of them in California. The teaching is “Just the 
old-fashioned ‘Knowledge’ and ‘Meditation’ of India . . . . aiming at the 
suppression of the body and the exaltation of the ‘spirit.’ ” 

The founder of the Yogoda Sat-Sanga Society was Yogananda, who 
like Vivekananda came to America as a representative of India to a reli- 
gious congress—the Pilgrim Tercentenary Anniversary, International 
Congress of Religious Liberals, meeting in Boston in 1920. Coming in con- 
tact with several American cults, such as Christian Science and New 
Thought, Yogananda came to the conclusion that they were teaching only 
smatterings of the truth that Hinduism possesses, and at the same time 
he was greatly impressed with the propaganda methods used by these 
organizations. He stayed in America, convinced that America needed the 
complete, genuine Hindu message. The kernel of the teaching of the 
Yogoda societies is “Yoga technique, financial success, and all-around 
bliss.” 

The difference employed by the two groups in promoting their teach- 
ings is striking. In the Vedanta centers there is no high-powered propa- 
ganda, but only “kindly and sweet-tempered” presentation of their 
“truth.” On the other hand the Yogoda Society preaches the gospel of 
“getting-on,” using all the typical American methods of advertisement. 
Neither rejects Christianity, but rather professes to explain it in the light 
of the deeper knowledge of Hinduism. Both appeal more largely to women 
than men, and draw their following largely from the middle class. 

Much of the material included might have been omitted in the inter- 
est of clarity and one has the impression that all the “tricks” of the “‘re- 
searcher” have been employed to make a rather slight subject seem im- 


portant. 
W. W. SWEET 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Wuy WE Oppose THE Occutt. By Emile Cailliet. Translated by George 
Franklin Cole. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. 
Pp. 200. $2.00. 

This little book is a distillation of an intimate, direct experience, and a 
vast range of reading concerned with its peculiar subject matter; and an 
equally vast amount of study has gone into the development and organi- 
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zation of the argument. The answer to the question implied in the title 
is that current opposition to the occult—or to the supposition that there is 
an occult and to a supposed dealing with it—is an ingrained hereditary 
dread of the ghosts of the dead; men oppose the occult because of a fear 
of arousing in themselves an ancestral fear of the dead, which lurks be- 
neath the placid surface of their more or less civilized thinking. If one 
will but grant the author’s premises, he will probably grant a high degree 
of cogency in the argument. 

But it is possible to regard the argument and its facts in the light of 
other premises. First, however, we may say that it would be hard to find, 
unintentionally made, a better exhibition of the essentially logical char- 
acter of human thinking; and of its essentially pragmatic character, in 
whatever field; and of its sure aberrancy, where personal desire, generali- 
zations, and regard for the patterns of logical validity hold ascendancy 
above regard for attested fact. 

The magician’s, the sorcerer’s, the necromancer’s, and the spiritual- 
ist’s thinking and practices are practical ways of attaining and rationaliz- 
ing personal prestige through social control; and they are accepted by the 
controlled as being ways of personal safety and personal meaning in what 
to them is an otherwise precarious and meaningless world. The church 
opposes “the occult,” because it has its own ways of dealing with “the 
spiritual,”’ and because those of occultism are obstacles to the patterns of 
thought and practice which it has built up for its own maintenance and 
prestige. And modern scientific civilization opposes the ways of occult- 
ism, along with certain forms of thought and practice in the church, be- 
cause all these things are essentially individualistic in their motivation 
and rationalization, whereas modern science is essentially social in its im- 
plications. Under such conditions, individualistic concern is likely to be 
recognized by the scientifically minded as being irrelevant or even antag- 
onistic to truly social effort—a misdirecting of the individual’s energies, a 
consequent restriction of the potentially social good, and an unnecessary 
burdening of the really socially minded. Here are more cogent and un- 
doubtedly more factual reasons for opposition to the occult than are those 
advanced by the author. 

The author exhibits supposed concepts of ‘‘psychic forces,’ “meta- 
psychics,” and “parapsychic investigation”—whether or not they are 
features of his own thinking. The final undermining of the citadel of ‘“‘the 
occult” will have been done when science has finally shown that “the 
psychical” itself is actually physical. The scientist’s principle of natural 
continuity should both prompt and direct him in the making of this indi- 
cated supplantation in the thought and language of the common man. 
What a release of energy and attention for really social effort will such an 
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achievement bring about! Even in our Western civilization, concern for 
“the occult” and its kin plays too large a part in the thoughts and atten- 
tion of men to be overlooked. 

Apparently the major premise of the author’s argument is that we all 
have an ancestral fear of the dead as a biological inheritance. On the con- 
trary, any such thing is undoubtedly the result of a cultural inheritance, 
manipulated by authority. And, that ancestral fear was itself, undoubted- 
ly in the first instance, an aversion to the dead, having its origin in man’s 
sense of smell. This sense, as furnishing the historically original prompting 
to both burial practices and to the practice of “‘sacrifice,”’ has made a far 
larger contribution to man’s “‘religious’’ repertory than has ever yet been 
recognized. Is it just possible that a readiness to saddle ‘‘the occult” upon 
an inheritance of an ancestral aversion-complex may be itself a mark of 
an unwillingness to face the plainly objective and social facts that are 
necessary for explaining both the maintenance of, and the opposition to, 
“the occult’’? The interested scientist might consider whether the au- 
thor’s or the reviewer’s explanation of the opposition to the concept of an 
occult is the more apt, and which suggests the surer way of conducting 


the opposition. 
O. O. Norris 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


MobERN ENGLISH REFORM: From INDIVIDUALISM TO SocIALisM (Lowell 
Lectures). By Edward P. Cheyney. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1931. Pp. vii+223 $2.00. 

This book charts the course reform has followed in England since 1800 
and defines its place in social history. Professor Cheyney is here interested 
in reform as a process, as a technique for “the logical working out of forces 
inherent in the time.’ He sees the movement as “‘a natural evolution, an 
undesigned conformity of individuals to the working out of a general de- 
velopment.” It “has followed . . . . an inner law of its own.” One is re- 
minded of Adam Smith’s “invisible hand” beneficently leading men into 
right paths. A Smithian optimism reveals itself at the conclusion of the 
excellent account of the evils of the early nineteenth century. Change was 
at hand. “That change was in the direction of improvement was doubt- 
less due to that sum of human influences that usually works toward prog- 
ress.” Such judgments call to mind the author’s conception of law in his- 
tory. 

English reformers, it is interestingly explained, unconsciously have 
evolved a common technique of reform. First appears the agitator, ob- 
sessed with his idea; next, organization to promote the movement; the 
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third step is the conduct of a measure through Parliament where it regu- 
larly meets with apathy, then interest and final acceptance. As a final 
stage, administration reveals the need for amendment, extension, and 
codification, after which the principle of the reform becomes knit into the 
social fabric. 

Thus the English method is a compromise between “the weakness of 
mere persuasion to individual right action and the violence of revolution. 
It is an appeal to the strong arm of the law, but it is a reasoned appeal.” 

Professor Cheyney describes two types of reform. The first, character- 
istic of the period before 1850, was reform by liberation. Such were the 
abolition of the slave-trade, reform of the penal code, and repeal of the 
Corn Laws. They were negative in character. ‘““They liberated men from 
disabilities, they did not create for them new opportunities.” They were 
the product of an individualistic philosophy. Furthermore, they were “‘re- 
forms for, not by the people.” They made little change in the material 
condition of the masses. “Men were individually freed from hampering 
bonds and restrictions but remained unsupported by common action and 
unprotected from the harsh forces of a competitive and acquisitive soci- 
ety.” 

Such movements had spent their force by 1850. There were ‘‘no more 
such worlds to conquer.’’ A new motivation and new objectives, as well 
as democratic methods, were furnished by the rise of the working classes. 
This second type, appearing between 1860 and 1914, was constructive re- 
form. “It was not merely those who were specially unfortunate . . . . for 
whom thought was taken; but for the normal mass of the people, for all 
whose condition could be improved by common action secured through 
legislation.” 

Certain reforms are analyzed to bring out their typical features—Em- 
ployers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Acts, protection for sea- 
men, land reform, housing reform, and the group of measures after 1906. 
It is difficult to accept the author’s verdict on land reform that the land 
system had been completely transformed by legislation in the second half 
of the nineteenth century according to the ideas of reformers, or that it 
was in this field that the spirit of reform had shown itself most powerful 
(p. 184). 

All reforms hitherto have been “detached,” not part of a planned pro- 
gram. Throughout the period has persisted the ideal of a deliberate re- 
modeling of society, socialism. This ideal is now so deep-rooted in Eng- 
land that Professor Cheyney believes that never again will a reform meas- 
ure be considered except as a logical part of a general scheme. 

This able discussion is least satisfactory in the explanation of causes. 
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The fundamental reasons for the successive stages of the movement are 
too often only cursorily suggested. Too little attempt is made to relate 
reforms to the deep currents in English life. This is particularly true of 
the treatment of the period of constructive reform. 


FRANCES E, GILLESPIE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Lewis Henry Morcan: Socrat Evotutionist. By Bernhard J. Stern. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. ix+221. 

This is a brief account of the life and writings of Lewis Henry Morgan, 
born at Aurora, Cayuga County, New York, in 1818, “a conventional 
middle-class ‘first-citizen’ of the middle decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury” (p. 1); satisfied generally with the land, culture, and religion into 
which he was born, yet strong champion of the cause of the harassed and 
exploited Indians at a time when “pacification” meant the brutal slaugh- 
ter of men, women, and children (p. 51) and when the management of 
Indian affairs meant their exploitation for the benefit of land companies 
and white settlers. But his chief claim on posterity lies in his pioneer 
work in the as yet infant science of authropology, and “he shares with 
Maine [Sir Henry Maine, author of Ancient Law] the honor of having 
made and substantiated the discerning distinction between kinship afflia- 
tion and territorial affiliation, which is still applicable in a modified form” 
(p. 200). 

His interest in Indian affairs, and later in Indian customs, seems to 
have been aroused by the organization—shortly after his return from 
Union College—of a secret society of which he was the most active mem- 
ber, known as the Grand Order of the Iroquois. This Order grew out of 
an original literary club, but very soon took upon itself the “aim to be- 
come the vast repository of all that remains to us of the Indians, their 
antiquities, their customs, eloquence, history, literature, .... to beget 
and encourage a kindlier feeling toward the Red Man,... . [and to] 
make the whole Indian race the object of its benevolence and protection” 
(pp. 13 f.). 

Confident of the Asiatic origin of the American Indians, yet unable to 
discover any ethnological evidence, it occurred to Morgan, “after careful 
examination of the system of consanguinity and descent of the Iroquois, 
that we may yet be able, by means of it to solve the question whether 
our Indian races are of Asiatic origin. Language changes its vocabulary 
.... but a system of consanguinity ... . is in the nature of things more 
unchangeable than language” (p. 74). He, therefore, assiduously col- 
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lected data concerning the Indian tribes of the American continents— 
data partly unreliable because of the lack of expert methods, but never- 
theless fairly conclusive—and also concerning the peoples of India, 
whence came at least one item of importance. “My astonishment was 
greater than I could express to learn that the Tainl system and the 
American Indian system were substantially identical; and that, too, in 
the most special and intricate features which characterise the two 
systems” (p. 77). 

In addition to several monographs and magazine articles, mainly on 
Indian customs and antiquities, Morgan published The American Beaver 


and His Work (1868) in which he arguesthat “the Creator . . . . intrusted 
to each individual species a principle of intelligence . . . . distinct from 
the body, but associated with it ina mysterious manner..... Man owes 


his superior dignity not to the exclusive possession of this principle but 
rather to its enjoyment in a higher degree” (p. 104); and Ancient Society; 
or Researches in the Lines of Human Progress from Savagery through 
Barbarism to Civilization (1877)—his magnum opus—conceived, presum- 
ably, as a history of civilization, although “only twenty-two pages of the 
almost six-hundred-page book are devoted to civilizations other than the 
American Indian and Greek and Roman’’(p. 130). The work won recogni- 
nition from Continental scholars, while his emphasis on the great im- 
portance which property relations have in determining the nature of all 
other aspects of social organizations “.... brought wide recognition to 
Ancient Society in non-academic circles” especially from socialist writers 
(pp. 175 ff.). 

Mr. Stern has traced the development of Morgan’s theories, through 
his correspondence with contemporaries as well as through his own in- 
vestigation, and has presented a valuable and instructive commentary on 
a book which, while most of its findings may ultimately be modified, will 
stand as a classic in social theory and anthropological investigation. 

It is an interesting commentary on the management of Indian affairs 
in America that, approximately fifty years after Morgan’s death, charges 
of “corruption and inefficiency” should be made against the Indian 
Bureau by Dr. Gessner, of New York University faculty, in his recent 
book, Massacre. 


L. P. CHAMBERS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


INTELLIGENCE IN Po.itics. By Paul W. Ward. Chapel Hill: University of 

North Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. 126. 

This volume is a series of comments on such topics as ‘The Meaning of 
Democracy,” “Law and Human Conduct,” “Situational Thinking in the Social 
Sciences,” and is written throughout in the spirit of Professor Dewey, to whom 
the author repeatedly acknowledges his obligation. ‘‘It is open to debate,”’ says 
the writer, ‘whether social and political theories have not done more harm than 
good” (p. 113). As a substitute for “theory,” he develops the method of “‘situa- 
tional thinking’-—‘‘a scientific analysis of factors involved in specific situa- 
tions.” Dr. Ward might seem to regard a theory as something different from 
this, perhaps an unscientific analysis of factors involved in non-specific situa- 
tions—or at least this might be true of theories of the older type. Whether 
theories, wise or unwise, must not be carefully studied as instruments of social 
and political control, the writer does not discuss—in fact, in all the chapters of 
his volume except the last, he seems to go blithely along theorizing in much the 
same old fashion which he ends by finding of dubious value. 

On the whole, the theory of pragmatism to which he so frequently recurs, 
under some other name, is more satisfactorily discussed in the writer’s earlier 
volume (as co-author) on the Fields and Methods of Knowledge, to which the 


present volume adds but little. 
CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN POLITICAL THouGHT: A DOCUMENTARY 
History. By J. Mark Jacobson. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. 
xiv+723. 

This is a volume of selected readings in the history of American political 
ideas, extending over the field from John Calvin to Isaac Berkson, with intro- 
ductory comment on each of the several chapters or periods. 

In view of the fact that the materials reprinted in part are readily available 
in unabridged form, the urgency of such a compilation is not as great as would 
otherwise be the case. The situation is made more serious by the fact that in 
some instances it is impossible to say where quotation ends and comment begins. 

Into the merits of the pedagogical question of the value of selected readings 
for advanced students, the reviewer does not wish to enter. Nor would it be 
profitable to discuss the further question of the relative importance or utility 
of particular citations, on which there is inevitably and desirably a wide 
range of difference of opinion. One might question whether Charles K. Leith, 
Everett Dean Martin, and Isaac B. Berkson were typical of the recent period 
in American political theory, and so on; but, after all, this is a question for the 
judgment of the instructor and the maker of textbooks. 

CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
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BERGSON. By V. Jankelevitch, Paris: F. Alcan (Série les grands Philosophes), 
1931. Pp. 293. Fr. 45. 
This admirable exposition is as fresh and stimulating as a new work by Berg- 

son himself—a compliment rarely applicable to such labors. If the prevailing 

tone of this notice is critical, it is because the author has neglected the serious 
mass of criticism that has grown up about Bergson in favor of appreciation and 
imaginative reconstruction. Even in a book with no polemical pretensions, it 

should be possible to gather some answer to the formidable charges made, e.g., 

by R. Berthelot in his Romantisme utilitaire. 

For example, there is the ambiguity of the ““Donnée immédiate.”” We are 
correctly asked to distinguish the immediate as primitive from the immediate as 
elementary, but it is by no means clear that the Bergsonian ‘“‘donnée”’ is always, 
or ever, of the first type. Locke mistakes a late product of abstraction for a 
primitive datum, just because this datum is so simple and poor. Bergson’s da- 
tum is “‘not an abstract simple, but a dense and concrete simple.”” Whether it be 
life, duration, liberty, or mind, it “may only be discovered if you start with it.” 
Or, as is excellently said, ‘‘the only philosophy which does not deepen the 
mystery, is that which begins with it, . . . . and explains it only by reference to 
itself.”” This, by the way, would be an excellent summary of the Scottish school, 
and the assimilation, I think, is not without point. Is it not in the name of 
“common sense” that Bergson rehabilitates freedom, direct contact with the 
“outer,” Universal Time (in Durée et simultanéité), and refutes Einstein and the 
Eleatics? But in the conspicuous case of duration, e.g., this datum is reached 
(backward) through ‘‘dissociations of mixed concepts,” by disengaging it from 
the “‘suggestions of habit and association’”’—in other words it is the product of 
conceptual elaboration, in the same way as Locke’s “‘simple ideas,” and its claim 
to immediacy is open to the same objections. 

Then there is the difficulty regarding perception: brain and mind are on two 
levels, motor and cognitive respectively, between which there is no common 
measure. Pure sensation, and pure memory, their respective functions are, simi- 
larly, qualitatively different and non-communicating orders. The brain is in no 
sense the organ of representation or cognition, and, similarly, pure sensation is 
entirely an affair of virtual actions, not representations. Very well, but how 
does the “picture,” which later becomes a memory, arise? From one phrase 
(p. 152) we gather that memory is, as it were, the agent which develops the as 
yet opaque photograph presented by sensation, the result being a concrete per- 
ception. But then, how preserve the equation, mind=memory, since the word 
“memory” inevitably suggests memory of a previous perception? The famous 
Bergsonian restatement of the body-mind problem, in terms of time instead of 
space, my present being my body (motor), my past being my mind (representa- 
tion etc.), has its own difficulties, which are not solved by saying with our author 
that the impossibility of pure sensations yielding concrete perceptions through 
the action of memory “exists only for intellectualism..... The spirit makes 
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play of these contradictions . . . . lives on them, and the spiritual life as a whole 
appears as a constant and miraculous victory over contradiction.” 

As regards freedom, we may say with Berthelot, that whereas Rationalism 
finds it in the progressive exercise of the intellectual function, Romanticism 
tends to glorify the obscure, “‘vital’’ or instinctive functions. Bergson attempts 
to endow this second type of freedom with the prestige attaching to the first. 
In Time and Free Will the free act is presented as definitely irrational. It is per- 
formed whenever the agent could find the whole of his past in one of his mo- 
ments, in the act which contains the integral self. We don’t choose what we pre- 
fer, but prefer what we choose and deliberation is subsequent to resolution. 
The intellect has to manage to legalize (“logicize’”’) these preferences and resolu- 
tions as best it may. This may be contrasted with the great Rationalist tradi- 
tion, in which freedom has always been meant freeing through knowledge, libera- 
tion meaning deliberation. In matter and memory freedom is “‘less internal purity 
than outer mastery.’ Here, that is, we have been given the picture of the brain 
as an automatism for ending automatisms. The brain is thus ‘the organ of free- 
dom.’” But it is worth repeating here again that it is not the organ of cognition. 

Finally, there is no illumination of the difficulties regarding Bergson’s anti- 
intellectualism. In spite of his denials that intuition is a substitute for thinking, 
the fact remains that ‘Duration escapes all logic, since non-contradiction natu- 
rally invites the mind to eliminate time, and thus to separate things which are 
really confondus.’”’ “‘Confondu” means, I suppose, confused, which may or may 
not be a sign of trouble, depending on how you take it. In fact the trouble with 
the famous Bergsonian “interpenetration,”’ mutual “fusion,” etc., is just that it 
is presented as a supralogical category, enabling the mind to dispense with the 
Law of Contradiction. But as some criterion of rejection must be substituted, 
we have, of course, spatiality as the touchstone of unreality. For Bergson there 
are two types of nearly everything except space; two multiplicities, two selves, 
two memories—but only one homogeneous, of which mathematical time, logic, 
space, and mathematics are instances. But there is something arbitrary about 
the applications of this principle. In Time and Free Will the spiritual level par 
excellence was that of dream, the opposed pole to practice. What is our amaze- 
ment to find in Creative Evolution that dreaming is a lapse into spatiality, that 
its accumulation of useless memories is an irruption of materiality into the spirit. 
Again, intellect, whose close connection with spatiality and practice has always 
been maintained, is asserted in Creative Evolution to be essentially disinterested, 
as contrasted with instinct. There are other contradictions which possibly have 
the same source; e.g., the élan vital is not a metaphysical person: it is nothing, 
a certain character of evolution (p. 188). But “individuals are rather the play- 
things than the source of this urge’ (p. 207). Again, in the last chapter the dis- 
cussion of the ideas of organic potentiality (“promise’’) and novelty suffers, it 
seems to me, by presenting the relation of germ to adult as essentially supra- 
logical. 

M. Jankelevitch never loses sight of the central thesis, which he calls that of 
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“organic totalities’’—the priority of the sense over the sign, of the totality over 
the parts. Bergsonism, he says, “is the exact reverse of the eighteenth century 
myths accredited by genetic philosophy—the philosophy of the tabula rasa, of 
Condillac’s statue, of the blind from birth, and of the noble savage.” 


H. R. MacCartium 


LucIAN, PLATO AND GREEK Morals. By John Jay Chapman. Boston and New 

York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. vii+181. $2.00. 

As a genial disclaimer against pedantic scholarship and a defender of per- 
mitting provocative classical figures, like Lucian, to live on interestingly, Mr. 
Chapman has here written a refreshing introduction to “Lucian the wit—the 
Horace Walpole and the Pepys of his time.” “If the old Greeks,” Chapman ob- 
serves, ‘“‘had known as much about Achilles as we do, the J/iad would never have 
been written.” “Information is the enemy to poetry.” “‘Good literature is al- 
ways inaccurate. When Christ quotes Isaiah, he quotes inaccurately.” ‘“Ac- 
curate scholarship, when it prevails, is the epilogue to literature.” There follow 
in translation several of Lucian’s dialogues including his “‘Journey to Hades,” 
the “Diner-Out,” and “Death.” Plato does not figure as prominently in the 
book as in the title, nor as honorably as one might wish. Chapman appends 
Lucian’s attack on pederasty, comments invidiously upon Plato’s Symposium 
as illustrating what Lucian justifiably attacks, and closes with a chapter entitled 
“Plato and Lucian Contrasted.”’ Mr. Chapman has meant, he says, only to call 
attention of modern readers “‘to the Fowler and Harmon translations and there- 
by, ultimately, to Lucian himself.”’ For one reader at least he has done this job 
superbly well. Hear the wisdom for life that Lucian regards as reward enough for 
his descent into hades: ‘‘The life of the ordinary man is the best and most pru- 
dent choice; cease from the folly of metaphysical speculation and enquiry into 
origins and ends; utterly reject their clever logic; count all of these things as 
idle talk, and pursue one end alone: How you may do what your hand finds to 


do; and go your way with ever a smile and never a passion.” 
a Wiss 


JostaH Royce AND INDIAN THOUGHT. By Kurt F. Leidecker. New York: 

Kailas Press, 1931. Pp. 32. 

Dr. Leidecker shows how Royce’s own nature, and the problems which en- 
gaged his attention, were such as to make him susceptible to Indian thought, 
particularly to the Upanishads and early Buddhism; while the former was more 
sympathetic to his own views, the latter offered an important alternative which 
he had to meet. In the Upanishads Royce found a treatment of his own basic 
problem, the relation of the self to the Absolute. The social orientation of 
Royce’s thought kept him from going very far in the acceptance of Indian views. 
In| denying that Royce was influenced in any decisive way by Indian thought, 
the author states that “we are entitled to say only that upon investigation Royce 
found certain elements in Hindu thinking with which he could declare himself in 
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sympathy, but which in the dialectic of his own system of philosophy he sought 
to transcend” (p. 32). 

Much more material on oriental thought is now available to English readers 
than was available to Royce, and it is to be hoped that the passage of years will 
see dispelled the absurdity of teaching philosophy as if it were identical with 


the philosophy of Western Europe. 
CHARLES W. Morris 


SEx, MARRIAGE AND RELIGION: A DISCUSSION OF SOME MODERN PROBLEMS. 
By Alec R. Vidler, M.A. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xii+148. 
Price, $1.25. 

A member of the English clergy examines, with due appreciation of their 
intricacies, the problems of divorce, sex equality, “free love,”’ and birth control. 
Seeking to formulate the answers offered by Christianity, he adopts as axiomatic 
the proposition that parenthood is the raison d’etre of marriage, and thus arrives 
with directness at the conclusions that: (1) Christian marriage is indissoluble; 
(2) separation for sufficient cause is permissible, but not remarriage of either 
party; (3) the Church should undertake responsibility for instruction in sex 
relations; (4) marriage should be an equal partnership; (5) “‘sexual relations are 
always and absolutely wrong for those who are not married”’; (6) contracep- 
tion, practiced by married couples, “‘is not inconsistent with traditional moral- 
ity”; but (7) should be resorted to only after consultation with both a medical 
and a spritual adviser; and (8) continence should be encouraged as a means 
of birth control. In short, the findings of the Lambeth Conference emerge as 


the final word of wisdom. 
RutH WILtson LAvES 


GENIUS AND CREATIVE INTELLIGENCE. By N. D. M. Hirsch. Cambridge: Sci- 

Art, 1930. Pp. 339. $4.50. 

After a disheartening review of the parade of the Jukes and other evidences of 
the decline of the West, Dr. Hirsch lends his signature to the petition for eu- 
genics and euthenics. There must be creative adaptation. Especially there 
must be the fostering of genius, for great men are the greatest single force in 
history. 

Prerequisite to the understanding of genius is an understanding of the intelli- 
gence of the normal man. This, as seen particularly from a comparison of man 
and animal, has two dimensions: first, subjective intelligence, which is the 
“‘cognitive or perceptual” aspect of instinct and is inseparable from it (for how 
else can learning be explained?); second, objective intelligence, which is sep- 
arable from instinct, is found in man alone, and deals in concepts. These two 
dimensions are different in kind. Similarly, a third type of intelligence, the crea- 
tive type, i.e., genius, is different in kind, although it is the product of the merger 
of the other two types. 

Without citing Hirsch’s detailed analysis of the nature of objective and 
creative intelligence, I wish to state two points on which further light is welcome. 
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In the first place, it is not clear just how genius is different in kind and not mere- 
ly in degree from the normal man. For apparently the normal man exhibits some 
fusion of subjective and objective intelligence, and some creative power. In the 
second place, it is a bit of a puzzle that, while the first dimension of intelligence 
is one of the three aspects of instinct, viz., the cognitive aspect, the second di- 
mension instead of being likewise the cognitive aspect of some process embraces 
cognition as one of its three aspects, the other two aspects being affection and 
conation. Furthermore, how is it possible that subjective intelligence can both 
be the cognitive aspect of instinct and yet itself embody three aspects, one of 
which is cognition? (p. 115.) 

These questions are raised only because the volume in general is so excellent. 

L. M. PAPE 


THE MASTERY OF SEX THROUGH PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION. By Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xxv-+246. $2.00. 
Attempting to make good the traditional silence of the Christian church on 

the subject of sex and sex relations, Mr. Weatherhead, an English clergyman, 

discusses, from the standpoints of psychoanalysis and religion, the main sex 
problems of the day. He includes in his book chapters on ‘““Comradeship and 

Flirting,” “Sex Relations outside Marriage,” ““The Unhappy Marriage,” “Birth 

Control,” “Those Who Do Not Marry,” “The Mishandled Sex Life,” ‘Sex and 

Society,”’ and “‘Healthymindedness.”’ His psychological suggestions are usually 

sane and sensible, but the introduction of religion at scattered intervals through- 


out the book seems artificial and superfluous. 
W. A. RICHARDS 


ComING TO TERMS WITH THE UNIVERSE. By E. M. Poteat, Jr. New York: 

Association Press, 1931. Pp. 85. $1.25. 

Three sketchy chapters on the physical, moral, and unseen (spiritual) uni- 
verse, preceded by three introductions, one of which is a testimony of tribute by 
William Lyon Phelps. The material is in lecture form leveled at Y.M.C.A. 
groups. The style is in spots haberdashy with such expressions as “‘pop goes 
religion,” “stars pet only in poetry,” ““‘What’s the big idea?”’ “moonshine senti- 
ment,” the “prom” of dancing atoms, etc. A modern ethic is set forth in a triadic 
injunction: it must be inner (not external), expressive (not repressive), and 
simple (i.e., “the ethical overhead must be reduced”). A metaphysics is outlined 
which aims to be Christian; the whole treatment is question-begging and quite 
trite. 

VERGILIUS FERM 
Gop AND THE UNIVERSE. Edited by J. Lewis May. New York: Lincoln Mac- 

Veagh, The Dial Press, 1931. Pp. 209. $2.50. 

What has modern science done to the Christian religion? Can Christianity 
stand up under the terrific strain of the continued impacts which have come 
through the accumulated findings and theories of an empiricaily-minded age? 
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Three English clergymen answer this latter and related questions affirmatively, 
each in his own way: S. C. Carpenter (the king’s chaplain), an Anglican; 
M. C. D’Arcy (Oxford), a Catholic; and Bertram Lee Woolf (University of 
London), a Methodist. Each has his own ecclesiastical raft from which he 
(tacitly) starts and to which he returns, the Catholic contributor hardly leaving 
it, the Anglican splashing lustily about in scientific waters (at times with ser- 
monic strokes) but never out too far, and the Freechurchman taking longer ex- 
cursions and apparently with more daring. Theologically viewed, the two 
Protestant divines represent a mildly modernistic position while the other, a 
verbally modern Thomism. 

Since the editorial purport of the book is plainly that of putting on an exhibi- 
tion of how three ecclesiastical theologians are making adjustments to the new 
age, it may be unreasonable to have expected that anything particularly new 
would appear in the way of theological insight. (For, each has his raft.) The 
net result is the kind of accommodation which is about what one would expect 
and nothing startling to anyone abreast of this type of literature (though this is 
not to be taken to mean that the discussions are without merit in the popular 


apologetic field). V F 
ERGILIUS FERM 


Essays ON MARRIAGE. By F. M. Harris. New York: Association Press, 

1931. Pp. 208. 

A sane and exceedingly well-written series of essays prepared (and unfinished) 
by one who stood high in the councils of the Y.M.C.A. and who seems to have 
had some clinical experience as counselor to married couples. The physical side 
of the marriage relation is not spiritualized away (as with some writers) into a 
kind of lofty obscurantism; it remains for this author out-and-out physical, but 
elevated. Physical and psychological incompatibilities are not to be minimized 
by a social tradition become sacred nor by an ethical code sanctified by ecclesi- 
asticism. The time has come for a frank admission of social bungling (hallowed 
in a tragic sentimentalism) and by an honest appraisal of human nature. The 
ideal marriage relation is not a gift of the gods but an art to be studied and 
achieved. Conjugal affection (as distinguished from the sexual impulse) is pri- 
marily a product of social experience; by carefully guarding each other’s inter- 
ests and multiplying their common ground and by viewing the relationship in 
terms of a growing partnership which shares as it expands, many a couple may 
be spared the shoals. True and complete monogamy, it is maintained, is highly 
desirable on more than one count; the control of birth is not to be lightly argued 
away either as unnatural or unjustifiable (since there are so many factors in- 
volved) ; yet, such a control is both a bane and a blessing. Man is slowly realiz- 
ing that the weapons he skilfully forges in self-protection may be the very means 


which lead to his own undoing. 
VERGILIUS FERM 
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EDUCATION AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXPERIMENTALISM. By John L. Childs. 
With a Foreword by W. H. Kilpatrick. New York: Century Co., 1931. 
Pp. xix+ 264. 

The bulk of Childs’s work is a restatement, by paraphrase and quotation, of 
pragmatic doctrine, mostly Dewey’s. But Childs is defender as well as ex- 
pounder. The argument from the low I.Q. among the rank and file, the argu- 
ment of mechanistic psychologies, the individualist’s protest against Dewey’s 
emphasis upon socialization, Mumford’s invidious “pragmatic acquiescence’ — 
all these he attempts to rebut. The rebuttal is weak as the exposition is unorigi- 
nal. It is a good book but the good is chiefly for those to whom the pragmatic 


philosophers are strange and formidable. 
L. M. PAPE 


UneE NOUVELLE PHILOSOPHIE DE L’IMMANENCE: Exposé ET CRITIQUE DE SES 
PostutaTes. By André Krzesinski. “Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contem- 
poraine.”’ Paris: Félix Alcan, 1931. Pp. 1+132. 

The basic thesis of the philosophy of immanentism, better known as idealism, 
pantheism, or panpsychism, is that the real world is to be found only in con- 
sciousness. From the beginning of philosophic thought there have been thinkers 
who have subcribed to this belief. But until recent times all systems of this type 
have been mainly ontological or metaphysical, their epistemological aspects 
being only logical consequences of the former. 

The new problem of this philosophy, according to Krzesinski, is this: Can a 
purely epistemological attitude, which excludes all metaphysics and ontology, 
be taken toward this problem? The answer is, yes; and it is given by such men 
as Gaultier in France and Gentile in Italy. In its most pure and radical form it 
appears in Germany as what is called “individual immanentism” or “‘solipsism”’ 
in the work of Schuppe. This position was modified and given a general and 
theoretical form by Rickert, who held that we can and do get beyond the limita- 
tion of individual consciousness but not beyond relations subsisting in the gener- 
al mind. 

The purpose of this volume is to correct the judgments upon which this 
philosophy rests and to show that it changes the epistemological problem into 
that of the psychology of knowledge. In this respect general immanentism is not 
as bad off as solipsism. But, on the other hand, it lacks the unity and coherence 
which the latter has. Both forms are criticized with the intention of showing that 
their value depends upon their postulates, which are inadequate, and in showing 
the source of their errors in the development of these postulates. None of the 
material in this connection is either particularly new or fruitful. The author 
seems to be thrashing over old straw. 

The conclusion is in the form of a statement that the whole philosophy of 
immanentism is false because, from the point of view of experience and of 
epistemology, the real world is both immanent, as regards its external aspects 
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and partially as to its essence, and transcendent, as regards its ‘‘most profound 
essence.’”’ In the development of a point of view which will supply the inade- 
quacies of the position attacked, the author falls back completely upon common 
sense, bolstered up by the success of scientific experimentation. We have an 
insistent faith that we are in immediate contact with the “real world.”’ The 
problem, therefore, is not whether we have knowledge of an external world, but 
rather of what sort that knowledge is; whether it is certain or not. 

Using the analogy of living forms, it is pointed out that the possibility of in- 
teraction between two forms requires the positing of mutually compatible 
structures. Our active consciousness is a form of reaction, therefore, that re- 
acted to must be congenial to it. This means that there must be a harmony 
between knowledge and the world known, and in this way the external and inde- 
pendent character of reality is verified. 

What are the criteria, or rather the confirmations of this assurance? We find 
them in the fact that our calculations are actually established and our predic- 
tions justified by future events. But this is true only of the knowledge which is 
had by thought or reason in the pure meaning of those terms. All epistemologi- 
cal questions must be divorced from such subjective elements as prejudices, 
psychical attitudes, volitions, etc. This being most completely accomplished in 
science, the final test of objectivity is in scientific knowledge and observation 
which, through the gradual extension of our insight, gives us an increasing body 
of knowledge about the world as it is independently of us and our knowing proc- 


esses. 
Merritt H. Moore 


Drie WIRKLICHKEIT UND DAS GUTE NACH THOMAS VON AQUIN. By Joseph 
Pieper. 2. Bearb. Auflage. Miinster-Westfalen, Helios-Verlag G.M.B.H., 
1931. 

Dr. Pieper’s work is a commentary on the fundamentals of the Thomistic 
ethics. Within the range of 76 pages he comments very concisely on the objec- 
tivity of the good as taught by Thomas Aquinas. His presentation is lucid and 
penetrating. Following the distinction of the speculative and practical intellect, 
the title of the first part is ‘Reality and Knowledge”; of the second part 
“Knowledge and Moral Action.” His conclusion is that “the ground of morality 
is objectivity.” (“Das Gute ist das Wirklichkeitsgemaesse.’’) (P. 3.) 

Does Dr. Pieper rightly interpret the doctrine of Aquinas? We are under the 
impression that he gives a little too emphatic slant to the objective-intellec- 
tualistic attitude of the Angelic doctor. Thomas never would have said that 
“the content, the essence of our acts is determined exclusively [einzig] by the 
object so ‘dass die Aufgabe des Subjects nichts anderes ist als die aktive Uber- 
mittlung des Objectiven’ ”’ (p. 58). The teaching of Saint Thomas is that, just 
as knowledge is a double product of the knowing subject and the known object, 
the moral act, too, is a resultant of two co-ordinates: the synderesis, or the in- 
born habit of the first practical principles which scents the directions for our 
natural inclinations, and the objects of the outer world offering themselves to 
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meet the demands of our nature. It is his explicit doctrine that the known ob- 
ject alone cannot move the subject without his will, and that the act of will does 
not proceed from the mind, but from the instincts of nature. This mitigated 
objectivismus leaves space for the creativity of the subject, while a moral theory 
with a mechanic accommodation to the outward good as the only determinant 
would bury the natural sources of all generating tendencies. 

Dr. Pieper’s thesis that the basis of morality is the objective reality can be 
accepted only if in that objective reality we include also the resourcefulness of 


the subject. 
STEPHEN CHAK TORNAY 


LirE In NaturE. By James Hinton. Edited by Havelock Ellis. New York: 

Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1931. $3.00. 

James Hinton (1822-75) was a British surgeon, whose assignments carried 
him to China, Jamaica, and intermediate points. His restless philosophical in- 
clinations carried him to speculative destinations quite as remote as China and 
Jamaica. Life in Nature was one of these latter peregrinations. The book, pub- 
lished in 1862, was an interpretation of the philosophical implications of biology. 

Havelock Ellis has reprinted Hinton’s major opus because he believes that 
Hinton was ahead of his time and the book, therefore, is in many respects cog- 
nate with contemporary thought. Mr. Ellis has judged himself. However inter- 
esting Life in Nature may be historically, its reintroduction to contemporary 
discussion is a needless addition of confusion to confusion. 

Hinton was convinced that “life ruled by a vital principle versus dead 
matter” constituted a false opposition. He did what Dr. C. J. Herrick did three 
years ago in his book, The Thinking Machine—that is, he declared that life is 
mechanistic, and then redefined mechanism. But instead of redefining mecha- 
nism in purely positivistic terms, as Herrick has done, Hinton was compelled by 
the undeveloped state of biology to use crude analogies of cause and effect, and 
to demonstrate that organic processes are dependent upon inorganic. “If life 
springs from the material world,” he reasoned, “‘then it [the material world] is 
not dead’’ (p. 179). The bridging of the chasm between the organic and the 
inorganic, however, did not satisfy Hinton. What he wanted to prove was the 
essentially spiritual quality of both. To accomplish this desired end he fell back 
on the distinction between appearance and reality. Physics and chemistry ap- 
prehend nature as lifeless, but such apprehension is merely of appearances. 
Nature “as it truly is,” spiritual and alive, is perceived by our instinctive feel- 
ings. Thus Hinton’s kinship with nature is only superficially like more recent 
attempts to orient life within the physical world. Whereas they break down the 
dichotomy of natural and spiritual by altering the conceptions of both the nat- 
ural and the spiritual, Hinton retained the traditional conception of the spirit- 
ual and found harmony between natural and spiritual in a transcendental nature. 

Life in Nature presents several types of argument for the spiritual principle 
in nature, without clearly distinguishing between them. Hinton, the medical 
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man, is inferior in this respect to T. H. Green, the philosopher. But his confusion 
is probably more typical of nineteenth-century thought than Green’s precision. 
Wayne A. R. Leys 


RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOR: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF 
RELIGION. By David M. Trout. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 
528. $4.00. 

Religious Behavior is a textbook. There are lists of problems at the beginning 
of each chapter, and the last chapter is an outline of problems awaiting investi- 
gation. A bibliography of 310 items is appended, to which frequent reference is 
made. The treatment of the subject matter is consistently schematic, and the 
author has succeeded in employing almost exclusively the explanatory concepts 
current in general psychology. Much experimental data, particularly in the 
field of automatisms, is reported, many of the experiments having been per- 
formed by Professor Trout’s classes at Hillsdale College, Michigan. 

All of the foregoing characteristics are desirable in a textbook on the psy- 
chology of religion; and yet the reader will regret that the author did not present 
them in a more readable style. The book is heavily documented, but there are 
still many references which need elaboration. Furthermore, the vocabulary is 
needlessly technical, rendering the description of many simple phenomena long 
and wordy. In short, we fear that the merits of the book will be inaccessible to 
the student on account of stylistic defects. 

The author has made an attempt to describe religion behavioristically. Re- 
ligious experience “‘is here regarded as epiphenomenal and as a subjective 
index.”’ Religious behavior is identified with ‘‘all those organismic responses 
which are telic, well-integrated, relatively free from conflict with directly com- 
peting responses, perseverative and more or less intensified” (p. 357). This 
point of view seems to yield the best results in dealing with mysticism and wor- 
ship, which Professor Trout considers under the topic of rapport. He draws 
most heavily upon the notion of redintegration, and explains religious behavior 
as forms of learning and memory. 

Since, perhaps, the majority of redintegrative responses are admittedly not 
religious behavior, the question arises as to the criterion of the latter. The au- 
thor falls back on a subjective, experiential criterion—faith, hope, and love; 
whereas the behavioristic standpoint would seem to demand an objective cri- 
terion based on the behavior of a person experiencing faith, hope, and love. This 
difficulty, together with some perplexities left unanswered concerning the dis- 
tinction between spiritistic and planetary religion, suggests strongly that Pro- 
fessor Trout has encountered the obstacle which confronts all purely psycho- 
logical studies of religion. That is to say, at least some of the differentia of reli- 


gion are only accessible to sociology and philosophy. 
Wayne A. R. Leys 
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THE ETHICAL RELIGION OF ZOROASTER. By Miles Menander Dawson. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. xxviii+271. $2.25. 

Believing the ethics of Zoroaster to be ‘‘perhaps the very oldest and surely 
the most accurate code of ethics for man,’’ Mr. Dawson has here compiled a 
number of moral and religious sayings from various Zoroastrian and Parsi 
sources, with the laudable ambition to make it more widely and generally 
known. But one may well doubt if Mr. Dawson’s book ever will gain any wider 
circulation, as his manner of treating his material cannot but prevent it from 
becoming even moderately popular. His appeal is, of course, to the student 
of Zoroastrianism as such, rather than to the student of ethics who may be in 
search of anything in the nature of first principles. 

Mr. Dawson’s enthusiasm for his hero would likewise seem somewhat ex- 
aggerated, even on the basis of his own records. For, while Zoroaster doubtless 
was great enough, both as a moral and as a religious teacher, he would also seem 
to have fallen far short of the perfection the author apparently is inclined to as- 
cribe to him. His teaching on the rights of animals, and his well-known solici- 
tude for the ox and the dog may, no doubt, put him far ahead of many a later 
moralist in that one particular respect, but I certainly find it impossible to char- 
acterize an ethics which condones polygamy while it brands the burial of the 
dead as “‘a sin for which there is no atonement” as anything like “the most ac- 
curate code of ethics for man.” Nor can I, for that matter, find the general sex 
mores of Zoroastrianism, to cite but one aspect of its more questionable teach- 
ings, worthy of our adulation, even if the world has, no doubt, known worse 
ones. 

SVEN NILSON 
PERSECUTION AND LIBERTY: Essays IN HONOR OF GEORGE LINCOLN Burr. 

New York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. xviiit+-482. $5.00. 

This collection of essays in honor of G. L. Burr, professor of history at Cor- 
nell University from 1888 to 1922, is truly commemorative. For it is worthy 
on its own account. It is a collection of research studies by first-rate historians. 
Thus it has depth. But it also has unity; except for a couple of essays, the con- 
stant theme is persecution and liberty during the middle ages and modern 


period. 
L. M. PAPE 


CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY AND THOMISTIC PRINCIPLES. By Rev. R. G. Ban- 
das. With an Introduction by Rev. J. S. Zybura. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1932. Pp. viiit468. $4.50. 

One does not have to deny to Thomas Aquinas ability of the first order and 
significance to the latest day in order to count as of little worth such eloquent 
adulation of him as this and similar books contain. On its adulatory side this 
book matches perfectly what its introducer speaks of as ‘‘penny-a-liners and 
flippant popularizers who, with a superciliousness that ill becomes them, dis- 
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miss all medieval thought with a single paragraph.” For the spirit of those who 
make nothing and of those who make everything of medieval thought is not far 
from the same. “Like truth, Thomistic philosophy is always modern and actual. 
It is modern and actual today. Its principles and truths are as incapable of be- 
coming obsolete as the multiplication table” (p. 25). Critical readers are well 
advised to skip the first half-hundred pages by the Rev. J. S. Zybura, unless 
they wish to be amused at rhetoric masquerading as logic. The book proper is 
a curious mixture of meritorious exposition of Thomistic principles, of detailed 
exegesis of contemporary speculation, and of apologetics masquerading as cor- 
rective of all that is wrong in the modern world by all the rightness of the medie- 
val temper. As acute as much of the analysis of modern theories is, it is placed 
in a context so invidious and subdued to a purpose so suborned that the book 
can enforce one lesson better than all others—the lesson that Protestant think- 
ers and Catholic philosophers have still little substantial which they can com- 


municate to one another. 
Ly Ws Di 


PLATO AND HIS DIALOGUES. By G. Lowes Dickinson. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1932. Pp. 228. $2.00. 

Mr. Dickinson turns his recognized ability at interpreting Greek ideas into 
that widest reach of all media, broadcasting. Very simply he presents the main 
ideas in Plato to an audience that is assumed to know nothing about Greece or 
Plato. He begins with the background of Plato, discusses Socrates and the 
Sophistic movement, explains in general the character of the dialogue as a form 
of literature, and then concenters upon the Republic and the Laws, closing with 
attention to platonic love in relation to philosophy. The title raises hope of a 
discussion of all the dialogues, but this is not the intent or the performance. 
Quotation from the dialogues is liberally indulged. There is little in the book for 
one who knows something of Greek philosophy, less than is to be found in 
Dickinson’s earlier dialogues upon Greek life and thought. But for those who 
wish literally a first lesson in the Greek spirit this simple discussion is to be 
recommended. An interesting difference of opinion between English and Ameri- 
can broadcasters is revealed by the fact that Dickinson, who writes so easily and 
so interestingly in dialogue, should turn to the lecture form when he speaks over 
the radio. The tendency in America is to dramatize everything in dialogue form 


for the radio audience. 
he Ves 


SEXUAL LIFE IN ANCIENT GREECE. By Hans Licht. Translated from the Ger- 
man by J. H. Freese; edited by Lawrence H. Dawson. New York: Covici- 
Friede, 1932. Pp. xiii+-557, with 32 full-page plates. $12.50. 

Written by Professor Hans Licht, of Leipzig University, and translated by 
Mr. Freese, the translator for the Loeb Library, this volume is an attempt by 
combing classical authorities to present together all that is known of the various 
aspects of sex in ancient Greece. The task was approached, so the author says, 
with the conviction that the “old Greek culture in all its divergences has its 
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root and its prime cause in sexuality.” But it was sexuality, so he goes on to 
say, transmuted by being conceived as a means in the quest of beauty. The 
book is in reality hardly more than a compilation, woven together so as to form 
a narrative, of classical quotations around various aspects of the sex life. The 
chapter headings indicate what these aspects are: ‘‘Masturbation,” ‘Tribad- 
ism,” ‘‘Prostitution,” ‘Male Homosexuality,” and ‘Perversions of Greek Sexual 
Life.” The illustrations are from classic sculpture. 
6 ie, ae 

PRESIDING IDEAS IN WorDSWORTH’S PoETRY. By Melvin M. Rader. Seattle: 

University of Washington Press, 1931. Pp. 215. $0.75. 

Published in the “Language and Literature Series” of the University of 
Washington, this study of Wordsworth traces the evolution of his mind from 
eighteenth-century associationalism and necessitarianism through an emotional 
crisis into what was to be the nineteenth-century emphasis upon wholeness. 
His ruling idea, according to the author, was “‘his sense of the coherence of all 
being, oneness in interdependence and oneness in spiritual substance.’’ Presid- 
ing over Wordsworth’s growth was Coleridge who anticipated him in emancipa- 
tion from Godwin and who conducted him into idealism. Whatever other in- 
fluences played upon Wordsworth, Kant, for example, came largely through 
Coleridge. The study is interestingly written, is well ornamented with poetical 
quotations, and throws light upon both Wordsworth’s development and his 
eventual philosophy. 

ga es 
CONTROL OF CONCEPTION: AN ILLUSTRATED MEDICAL MANUAL. By Robert 

Latou Dickinson and Louise Stevens Bryant. Baltimore: Williams & 

Wilkins Co., 1931. Pp. xii+290. $4.50. 

In recognition, one suspects, of the fact that the medical profession lags 
behind liberal opinion with reference to the birth-control movement, the Na- 
tional Committee on Maternal Health has undertaken to prepare ‘‘a brief com- 
pilation of what is presently known concerning the means and medical indica- 
tions for control of conception.” Though written for medical practitioners, the 
book is so easily understandable by laymen that it is not supposed to be avail- 
able for general sale. Apart from surgical instruction and other technical direc- 
tions, the book contains what most informed people already know, and most 
probably is therefore excellently adapted for its intended use among doctors, 
The tone is modest, distinguishing between what is known and what is not 
known; it is wholesome, putting emphasis upon the need for further research 
upon the emerging problems; and it is not without humor, as any reader may see 
by turning to page 53 and reading the approach the doctor is advised to make 
in prescribing total abstinence to those whose religious beliefs forbid sexual inter- 
course entirely or permit it with reference to procreation alone. Fortunately, 
the number of dependable books that are available for laymen is steadily in- 
creasing, and such manuals as this make easily available a dependable medical 
source from which to draw the technical content for popular books. Meantime 
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this book is beyond question to be highly recommended by doctors to doctors, 
for its attitude as well as for its content. The National Committee on Maternal 
Health is to be commended for this manual, in the name of paternal and child 


as well as of maternal health. 
a, We Ss 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Held at Oxford, England, September 1-6, 1930. Edited by Gilbert Ryle. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. xxxv+522. $4.50. 

This volume consists of the eighty-odd papers read at the Congress of Philos- 
ophy at Oxford, the list of officers and members, with certain suggestions by 
the editor for future congresses. A little more than one-tenth of the papers are 
definitely ethical in intent and content. The editor suggests that discussion of 
issues as such be superseded by discussion of separate papers and that a paper 
or papers on given topics be circulated in advance of the writing of the final 
papers that make up the program, in order to facilitate the joining of issues. 
The next International Congress of Philosophy is to be held at Prague in 1934, 
with President Masaryk as its president. 

a VS. 

THE PERIODICALS OF AMERICAN TRANSCENDENTALISM. By Clarence L. F. 
Gohdes. Durham: Duke University Press, 1931. Pp. viit+264. $3.50. 
This is a detailed and informed reflection of both the content and the social 

setting of eleven periodicals through which the movement called ‘“Transcenden- 

talism” articulated itself in America during the second and third quarters of the 
nineteenth century. The periodicals covered, with their dates, follow: The West- 
ern Messenger (1835-41), The Boston Quarterly Review (1838-42), The Dial 

(1840-44), The Present (1843-44), The Harbinger (1845-49), The Spirit of the 

Age (1849-50), Aesthetic Papers (1849), The Massachusetts Quarterly Review 

(1847-50), The Dial, Cincinnati (1860), The Radical (1865-72), and The Index 

(1870-86). 

Such a survey of basic data, with a comprehensive index added, is indispensa- 
ble for one who would understand the ideological, and very useful to one who 
would understand the social, history of middle-nineteenth-century America. 

a. Vi D> 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By Wilhelm Jerusalem. Authorized trans- 
lation (from the tenth edition, revised and enlarged) by Charles F. Sanders. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xvii+526. $2.50. 

The first English translation of this widely-known textbook was made from 
the fourth edition. The tenth edition, from which the present translation is made, 
contains what the author calls ‘‘a number of not unimportant enlargements.” 
Chief of these are: a new section on the theory of knowledge devoted to phenom- 
enology and to the ‘‘Philosophy of As If’’; a history of sociology to date; and a 
section on sociological theory of knowledge. The additions and revisions will 


give new interest to what in many quarters is already an old favorite. 
TSN. SS: 
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